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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


BOMBSHELL was dropped in Downing Street last Saturday, 
and Mr. Asquith and the Ooalition were blown out of 
office. We have dealt elsewhere with the wider considerations of 
the crisis. Here we must chronicle the procession of events. On 
Friday, December Ist, a letter was addressed by Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Prime Minister proposing a reform of the War Council. 
On the morning of Saturday, December 2nd, Mr. Asquith, it is 
alleged, accepted the scheme. It is further alleged that in the after- 
noon of the same day he rejected it. On the evening of Saturday 
Mr. Lloyd George announced that he wou'd resign if no action 
were taken. On the morning of Monday, December 4th, it is 
declared by the newspapers which were supporting Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith gave a written assent to the scheme, and agreed 
alsoto a reconstruction of his Administration. During these com- 
munications, but on which day it is not clear, the Unionist leaders 
are said to have met and given their support to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
demands for more vigour. 


On the afternoon of Monday Mr. Asquith asked the House of 
Commons to adjourn until Thursday, when he hoped the recon- 
struction of the Ministry wou!d be, if it could be, completed. At 
the same time the House was given to understand that all Ministers 
had resigned in order that the reconstruction might be organic. 
On Tuesday morning Mr. Asquith appears to have seen his chief 
Liberal supporters in the Cabinet, and they, it is allegedé though 
here again we are in the region not of fact but of surmise, persuaded 
him to reject the proposals. On the afternoon of that day, according 
to the Westminster Gazette, which is likely to be well informed on 
tuch matters, Mr. Asquith finally rejected the reform scheme. In 
the evening, as a necessary eequence of all that had occurred, 
Mr, Asquith placed his resignation in the hands of the King. 

From that moment the crisis followed its normal Constitutional 
course. The King asked Mr. Bonar Law, as leader of the largest 
party in the House of Commons, to form an Administration. Mr. 
Bonar Law, however, felt obliged to tell His Majesty that he was 
unable to form a Ministry. It is further stated that Mr. Lloyd 
George also on Wednesday expressed his inability to torm a Minis- 
try. In any case, the King then took the wise course of summoning 
the leaders of the chief political parties to a Conference at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The upshot of that Conference was that Mr. Lloyd 
George was entrusted by the King with the task of forming a 
Ministry, Mr, Bonar Law undertaking to assist him. 


On Thursday, December 7th, Mr. Lloyd George began his task 
of Cabinet-making in earnest. His guiding object, as was most 
natural and proper in the circumstances, was to form a National 
Ministry without reference to party differences—in fact a Coalition 
Ministry on the widest basis. With the war in its present condition 
there is every reason for pressing on with the work of Cabinet- 
making, and it is therefore more than likely that by the time these 
Pages are in our readers’ hands the list of the new Cabinet will 
have been published. We will only say here, as we have said 
tkewhere with absolute sincerity, that the stronger, the more 
Tepresentative, and the more stable the new Cabinet is the better 
We shall be pleased. 





Besides insisting upon the national character of the Administra- 
tion, it is stated that Mr. Lloyd George intends to revert to the 
old practice of a very small Cabinet which shall be as it were its 
own War Council. The model is to be the Cabinets of Pitt 
rather than of Gladstone. The prime rule-of-thumb in organization 
is said to be that no self-contained unit should ever consist of lesa 
three or more than five men or divisions. No doubt the rule is 
a good one per se, but we cannot see that as things are a Cabinet so 
small as five would be possible. The best plan would be to have 
a Cabinet of eight or ten which could sit every day. 


Further, we would have not a War Council but a War Trium- 
virate consisting of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for 
War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. This Triumvirate 
should be empowered to act on its own initiative, subject to the 
consent of the Cabinet in any matter which the Prime Minister 
should reserve for its special consideration. In. any case, 
whether there is a Triumvirate or not, the Cabinet will obviously 
have to be small, The public must not suppose that this would 
be a great innovation. As a matter of fact, there has always been 
an inner Cabinet, and it has been supreme. It reported to the 
Cabinet as a whole, but the Cabinet has never been able to reverse 
its decisions, for the very gocd reason that if the inner Cabinet stuck 
to its guns and threatened resignation its will could always prevail. 
The larger Cabinet would never face being turned out into the cold. 


The new Government cannot of course exist if they fail to get a 
majority in the House of Commons, but that failure we do not 
contemplate. The House of Commons, like the nation and like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s personal opponents, will give him his chance 
to win the war, and give it not grudgingly but generously, and in 
the fullest possible measure. If for any reason the Cabinet cannot 
secure the support of the House of Commons, there must be a 
General Election. But that, it is generally felt, would at the ; resent 
moment be a great evil. It is very likely true that a Parliament 
elected at a time when our soldiers and sailors—the flower of the 
electorate—could not vote would not be as unrepresentative as it 
sounds, As a matter of fact, however, persons disfranchised by 
circumstances would be disfranchised roughly in equal proportions 
in all classes and political groups. 


But though a General Election is clearly not desirable, we can 
imagine circumstances in which it would be inevitable. To provide 
for those circumstances we hold that a short Act of Parliament 
ought at once to be passed making it obligatory to hold all elections 
on the same day, as is done in every other civilized country. The only 
obstacle to this is the communication of the writs by telegraph. 
But surely that is not beyond the powers of the Crown Office. 


We must now mention a subject which may very possibly lead 
to heated and bitter controversy, though we sincerely trust it will 
not. What is the exact nature of the proposed War Council which 
Mr. Lloyd George declared was essential for the carrying on of the 
war, but to which Mr. Asquith would not assent? It is admitted 
on both sides that Mr. Lloyd George asked for a Council of four, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, and a 
Labour Member, presumably Mr. Henderson, who were to sit 
in permanence or twice a day and deal promptly with all war 
problems. Now comes the point in dispute. It is alleged by the 
opponents of Mr. Lloyd George that his scheme entirely side-tracked 
the Prime Minister. 


On the other hand, it is alleged by Mr. Lloyd George’s sup- 
porters that his proposition was that the Prime Minister should 
not only have the right to attend or preside at the War Council, 
but also the right to veto its proceedings. As to which of these 
versions is true we shall express no opinion whatever, and we 
strongly hope that the British people will also refuse resolutely 
to probe this sore. It has become a matter of history rather than 
of practical politics. Once again we would repeat the truism that 
the war is the thing. We have got to get on with that, and not 
distribute bad- or good-conduct medals among our politicians, 
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Sir Robert Walpole is said to have declared that there ought 
to be as few Prime Ministers as possible. ‘“‘ It is not good that many 
people should know how bad men are.” With the events of the 
past week in our minds, a eynic might be pardoned for applying his 
words to political erises. Certainly they show us how weak, how 
anstable, how infirm of purpose men are, and how much wanting 
in the gifts of loyalty and honour. A higher opportunism and a 
genuine belief that Mr. Asquith’s mental characteristics hindered a 
vigorous policy in regard to the war may excuse the rapid desertions 
from his. side. Though personally we hold that the Coalition was 
much too harshly judged, we are fully aware that an honest belief 
seized upon a great part of the nation, and that, hypnotized by 
journalistic suggestion, they held that the only way to win was to 
try a dose of another medicine. 


But if we pardon such seekers after patent remedies, what are we 
to say of the men who were loud in abusing Mr. Lloyd George up 
#0 the time of the crisis,.and who suddenly turned round and dis- 
eovered in him the Heaven-born statesman and the organizer of 
victory? The rattle of the politicians, journalists, soldiers, 
sailors, and the quidnunes of the London clubs hastily doing a 
quick about-turn reminds one of nothing so much as the great 
passage in Saint-Simon’s Memoirs describing the death of 
Louis XIV. The moment the breath was out of the body of the 
King the courtiers tore down the long echoing corridors at Versailles 
to the Dauphin’s apartments, for all the world like a mob of stam- 
peding horses. “ Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” So with the Prime 
Minister. There was a regular stampede from the extinct Prime 
Minister to the new “‘ Chief.”” We quite understand the desire to 
support whoever is carrying on the King’s Government. We ask, 
indeed, for that support with all the force at our command. The 
spectacle of these very quick conversions is, however, anything 
but pleasant. 


Though no wise man, however optimistic his temperament, can 
possibly regard the Rumanian news as anything but grave or feel 
anything but deeply anxious over the successes of the Germans, 
there remain certain considerations which for some reason or other 
eur daily purveyors of news and comment never hint at, but which 
show that the final outcome of what is happening in Rumania 
may have very different results from those now apparent. In the 
first place, Rumania is teaching the British public one of the very 
simplest and also one of the most important of the underlying 
principles of war. It is that, whether on sea or land, the essential 
ebject is, and always must be, not to take strategic positions, or 
even occupy oilfields, or threaten communications, or this, that, 
and the other, but to destroy the armed forces of the enemy. 


Until those armed forces have been destroyed, until the so-ealled 
victors can say that there is no army in being opposed to them, 
er at any rate no army of sufficient size to be considered an army, 
they have not won the war. The art of war is the art of destroying 
the armed forces of the enemy. Like dairy butter, in spite of 
grand names, it admits no real substitute. But the Rumanian 
Army, or rather Armies, are in being. That is why we have abso- 
lutely refused, and shall continue to refuse, to despair of the 
situation in the Balkans. ‘That the Rumanian Army is in 
retreat, that it is hard pressed, that Bucherest is in the hands 
of the Germans, are great inconveniences, or rather are terrible 
blows to Rumania, but as the Rumanian Army has not been 
destroyed the Germans have not yet achieved anything essential. 
Possibly they may achieve it in the next few days—win, that is, a 
Sedan—but we doubt it. 


What is much more likely is that the Rumanian Army will con- 
tinue its retreat, rallying at a point somewhere to the north of 
Bucharest, or rather at a line of prepared positions stretching 
roughly from the Danube and that part of the Dobrudja which is 
im Rumanian hands to the Carpathians. Such a series of fortified 
positions would be the counterpart of the trench line of the Allies 
stretching from the Alps to the sea. The position would be strong 
not only geographically but morally, for behind lie Russia and her 
millions. 


Now suppose things happen as we are suggesting that they will, 
and that the Rumanians fall back upon such a line and can hold it. 
In that case we say deliberately that the loss of the capital, the loss 
even of a portion of the oilfields, and the loss of the corn-bearing 
districts will not matter. The Germans will not merely have gained 
nothing essential, but will have placed themselves in a very danger- 
ous position—one which will sap their strength and prove the worst 
blow they have yet received in the war. To sit down in front of the 
new trench line, to dig trenches of their own, and to keep those 
trenches supplied with men and artillery, food and munitions, 





‘ a 
through a long winter, would not be an impossible job for 
Germans—their organization is too good for that—but it would 


‘ke a job which would greatly tax their military strength and Waste 


men whom they can ill afford to waste. 


But, say the pessimists,.that makes no difference. The Germans 
will have got what they want—corn and oil. To have gained that 
is to have gained far more than any victory in the field. And here 
comes in the Nemesis of exaggeration. We have all talked g 
much about the corn and oil of Rumania that the public Suppose 
that the Rumanian wheatfields could feed the world and the 
Rumanian oil drive all the motor-cars in existence. 





Let us try to look at the matter a little more seriously, Eyen 
if the whole of the available Rumanian corn crop could be [gid 
hold of by the Germans and the transport difficulties met, hoy 
long would it feed the populations of Germany and Anstrig) 
Experts, we believe, calculate that it would not do more thay 
suffice for a three weeks’ rationing of the civilian population of the 
Central Powers. But does any one seriously suppose that this, 
though it might be a welcome relief to people in such a desperaty 
plight as that of the Germans and Austrians, is going to win th 
war ? 





Still less will the Rumanian oil win it. In the first place, ther 
is good reason to believe that the machinery in the oilfields which 
have fallen, or are about to fall, into the hands of Germany has 
been so thoroughly put out of gear by the Rumanians that it will 
take the Germans many months to bring it into working omer 
again. But even if they work one of their mechanical miraeles ang 
get the oil far quicker than is now thought possible, that in itself, 
though a great convenience to them, will not really turn the balance, 
No sane man has ever thought that the Germans are going to be 
beaten because they have no oil. In the same way they are not 
going to win merely by obtaining it. 


The Russian Duma reopened last Saturday, when M. Trepoff, 
the new Prime Minister, made a statement of policy. The most 
important point was the announcement that an agreement had 
been concluded in 1915 between Britain, Russia, and France recog. 
nizing Russia’s right to Constantinople and the Dardanelles. It 
was generally believed that this agreement was already in exist. 
ence ; but in any case the recognition of Russia’s just and inevitable 
right was a foregone conclusion. For twenty years the Spectator 
has emphasized the importance of recognizing Russia’s claim te 
Constantinople and the Straits as a necessary article in all policy 
dealing with the Near East. We are sincerely glad that the coun- 
tries concerned have formally put their names to so wise a doct- 
ment, and heartily congratulate our Russian Ally on the completion 
of a contract which is sure to be a bond of union and an inspiration 
in Russian policy. 


The telegram in the Times describing the debate in the Dums 
tells us that M. Trepoff was interrupted again and again, and was 
unable to make his statement till the ringleaders of the Socialists 
and Labour Party had been suspended. The hostility towards the 
new Government of a considerable part of the Duma—a hostility 
not confined to the Socialists and Labour Party—is directed against 
the continuance in office of M. Protopopoff, the Minister of ‘the 
Interior. The Novoe Vremya says that so long as M. Protopopoff 
remains in office there can be no harmony between the Executive 
and the Duma, and as M. Trepoff is said to be of this opinion himself 
a change seems likely. Heated charges were brought against 
M. Protopopoff of acting complaisantly towards German influences 
in Russia. M. Trepoff said roundly in his statement that his own 
task was to deliver his country from remaining German influences 
—a task in which we wish him God-speed. He will find his noble 
policy of fighting on “ till complete victory is attained” the more 
difficult so Jong as any of those influences are tolerated. His 
method of governing is to employ well-trained permanent officials 
as Ministers. We are particularly interested to see that much 
attention is being given to a drastic agricultural reorganization. 





The German Civilian Service Bill, which authorizes industrial 
conscription, was passed in the Reichstag last Saturday. The Bill 
was saved from being wrecked by only one vote on an amendment 
providing that workers transferred to the State railways should 
preserve their right to strike. On the third reading, however, the 
Government had a large majority, 235 to 19, the Opposition being com 
posed of the Minority Socialists. But it should also be noted that, 
as the J'imes correspondent points out, the Chancellor was sup: 
ported, and probably saved, by the Conservatives, Clericals, and 
National Liberals, who are his avowed -enemies in most matte 
connected with the conduct of the war. When the Bill had beso 
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on. <seciniaiacaoat 
the Emperor telegraphed that he was “filled with delight ”’ 


that Germany could not now be conquered. The tone of the 
debate all through had nevertheless proved the alarm of the Govern- 
ment at the situation. Speakers repeatedly referred to the supezi- 
ori ty in numbers of the Allies, and to the fact that “‘ all the world ” 
was supplying the enemies of Germany with munitions, It was 
an open secret that if the Reichstag rejected the Bill the Chancellor 
would resign and Hindenburg, as Military Dictator, would impose 
compulsory civilian service on the nation. 





In the House of Lords on Thursday week Lord Derby made an 
jmpertant and most satisfactory announcement about the Volun- 
teers. In describing the principles of the Volunteer Bill he said 
that the day was past for the Volunteer organizations to be merely a 
eafety-valve for patriotism. The idea of the Bill was*that no man 
should lose his civil employment by becoming a Volunteer, and that 
no man should be called upon to leave his home except for the 
defence of the country in the event of imminent invasion. The 
Volunteers would be asked to sign a new agreement, but there 
would be no compulsion upon them to do so. Those who signed 
would receive a grant of £2, but no uniform or equipment till they 
had put in forty drills of an hour each within three months, or had 
passed an efficiency test. Each man in respect of whom a 
eapitation-grant is made will be required to pass the medical 
standard Cl. Khaki will be the colour of the new uniforms and 


each battalion will be provided with a paid adjutant, sergeant- | 


major, and colour-sergeant musketry instructor. 





Lord French, who spoke after Lord Derby, said that the old 
Volunteers had “‘ made good,” and in the earlier part of the war 
the glorious Territorials had stood between this country and 
disaster. The new Volunteers had the- same magnificent spirit. 
As fz the duties of the Volunteers, battalions would no doubt 
make arrangements to guard posts in their own districts. In 
these days every man over the military age who could bear a rifle 
ought to train, and so relieve a younger man to go abroad. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Forster stated that | 


in the cause of economy railway traflic is to be reduced as far as 
possible. The railway companies are short-handed, and _ loco- 
motives and rolling-stock are rcquired in France. The public will 
be asked not to travel except in case of necessity, munition workers 
will have to forgo their special facilities, and soldiers stationed at 
home will have to give up their “ week-end” and Christmas leave. 
Soldiers: home from the front will not be subject to restriction, and 
as far as possible “ draft leave,” for those about to go to the front, 
will still be given. ‘The railway companies, as we see in the Times 


of Wednesday, will have no special programme for Christmas, | 


Soon they will cease to run all unnecessary trains. Moreover, 
passenger luggage will be reduccd, and express trains may run slower 
in order to economize coal. Probably with the New Ycar revised 
fares will be announced increasing the charge by not less than 
fifty per cent. over certain distances. These changes will not 
affect short-distance season-tickets or workmen’s fares, 





The Government have taken a bold and well-advised step in 
creating a separate Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The Department will be under the Lord President of the Council, 
with the President of the Board of Education as Vice-President. If 
Parliament approves, a large sum of money will be placed at the 
disposal of the Department to conduct research for the benefit of 
national industries on a co-operative basis. The Board of Inland 
Revenue have announced that they offer no objection to freeing 
from Income Tax grants of money for research made by traders and 
industrial firms. A condition will be imposed. The research must 
be conducted under Government supervision, and the contributions 
Which are freed of tax must be an out-and-out payment giving the 
subscriber no proprictary interest in the institutions they support. 
It seems to us that this scheme solves the great difficulty of the 
past, which was that small firms and'single traders could not afford 
to support research on their own account. They were not so 
stupid or negligent as is often supposed. But on a co-operative 
basis every one will be able to share in that kind of research which 
has been the making of countless German industries, 








The appointment of new Sea Lords has been announced. Admiral 
Sir Cecil Burney becomes Second Sea Lord in place of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, and Captain Lionel Halscy replaces 
Commodore C, I’. Lambert as Fourth Sea Lord. Both Sir Cecil 
Burney and Captain. Halsey took part in the battle of Jutland, 
*0 that the knowledge of North Sea conditions of the moment will 
be first-rate and first-hand at the Admiralty, Sir Cecil Burney 
Was Sir John Jellieoe’s seeond-in-command in the Grand Ficet, It 











| the least sign of disorder will shoot them. 




















will be remembered that he managed the British part of the inter 
national blockade of Montenegro in 1913, aud was for a short time 
Governor of Scutari. Captain Halsey was Captain of the ‘New 
Zealand’ during her Imperial eruise in 1913, and he com- 
manded her in the Heligoland Bight and Dogger Bank actions. In 
the battle of Jutland he was with Sir John Jellicoe in the ‘ Irom 
Duke.’ He is naturally well known in the Dominions, 





On Tuesday two important official announcements were made 
with regard to economy in feod. A Board of Trade Order limits 
meals served in restaurants, clubs, &c., between 6 and 9.30 p-nh 
to three courses. Other meals are limited to two courses :— 

“For the purpose of this provision plain cheese shall not be regarded 
as a course, and hors d’cuvre (not containing any preserved or freshly 
cooked fish, mot, poey, or game), dessert (consisting only of raw 
and dried fruit), and soup prepared in the ordinary way which does not 
contain any meat, poultry, or game in a solid form, shall cach be com- 
puted as half a course.” 

Any one contravening the Order, which will come inte force om 
December 18th, will be guilty of a summary offence against the 
Defence of the Realm regulations, 





The second Order was issued by Sir Francis Lloyd, commanding 
the London Disirict. It limits the charges which may be made for 
meals served to soldiers in the district in “all or any” premises 
licensed to sell liquor. The following is the interesting tariff fixed 
by military authority :— 

Per head 
8. d. 


*Luncheon (whether table d°héte or & la carte), excluding 


liquors, but including table money and war tax - 3 6 
Tea os 4 és es on ee 08 nie © 
* Dinner (whether table d’héte ora la carte), excluding liquors, 

but including table money and war tax .. - a 
*Supper (whether table dhote or A la carte), excluding 

liquors, but including table money and war tax 3.6 
*Coffce, with milk and sugar (but not cream), extra » 84 





The Times of Monday contained a beautifully written appre 
ciation by “J. M. B.” of the late Lord Lucas, formerly Under 
Secretary for War and President of the Board of Agriculture. 
Lord Lucas was killed in an aerial fight, and “J. M. B.” says of 
him :— 

* No ill-will, I am sure, to whoever brought him down, but rather 
a wave of the hand from one airman to another. . . . Having had a very 
good life in the yeers he spent on the ground, they nevertheless seemed 
strange and stupid to him after his first flight. He came down a different 
man from the one who went up, and was different ever afterwarda, 
as if he had made a journey into the springtime of the world and brought 
back a breath of it. This is what it is to be a true airman; you may 
see the same look in all their faces. Jt is not to be wondered that se 
many of them fly away and never come back.” 

* Bron” Lueas rowed in the Oxford boat, and was a notable rider 
well known in the New’ Forest in his favourite sport of rounding up 
the forest ponies. He lost a leg from wounds received when acting 
as a correspondent in the South African War, but it made no difier- 
ence to his riding. He kept on by balance and pluck, particularly 
the latter. His was a fresh, delightfully unconventional characters; 
he was a handsome, gallant figure and he had the heart of a lion. 
He was past the age for flying, but he refused an appointment at 
home till he had won his way to be a Flight Commander at the front. 


The Times of last Saturday published some account of the Gorman 
‘terror’? posters which have been collected by Mr. Ian Malcolm 
and are to be exhibited at the House of Commons. A poster by von 
Biilow announces to the citizens of Liége that the town of Andenne 
has treacherously attacked the Germans and that it has been burnt 
to cinders and onc hundred and ten of the inhabitants have been shot. 
Several other posters threaten shooting and house-burning for 
“treachery.” But theannouncements become worse. The punish- 
ment is to be the same for trivial offences—for leaving your house, 
or digging potatoes, or living near a railway which has been damaged, 
whether the victims are guilty or not. The General Commandant- 
in-Chief at Reims announces that he has taken hostages, and at 
The collection also 
ineludes some deportation posters. At Lille, for example, all 
males and females over fourteen and under seventy, except the 
mothers of children, ave to be ready in an hour and a half in front 
of their houses with the small allowance of baggage clearly marked. 
Thence they are to be removed for forced labour. Any one trying 
to escape will be “ pitilessly punished.” It is a sickening record of 
savage lawlessness. All honour to the Belgians who put up « 
counter-poster: “ You are within your rights and duties to refuse. 
. « « Courage et confiance toujours /” 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 19th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS TASK. 
R. LLOYD GEORGE is in office andin power. His 


own actions, the force of circumstances, a lucky star, 
and the pent-up determination of the nation to win, and, 
forgetting old feuds and old failures, to find in him a winner, 
have combined to place him in a position such as no stat esman 
in our history has ever occupied. He has got the whole 
nation behind him. Those who distrust him and his methods, 
and are naturally disinclined to expect great results from 
his special characteristics, are as determined as those who are 
firmest in belief that he is the man of the hour, the man who 
can do things, to give him an absolutely untrammelled chance. 
The ball is at his feet. If ever there was a moment of inspira- 
tion for a human being, that moment is his. He has got at 
his side, straining to serve him, the most courageous, the most 
loyal, the most steadfast, and the most resolute people that 
were ever gathered into a nation. 

Let us imagine the wise and noble spirit that presides over 
the British race and the British Empire speaking at this 
moment to Mr. Lloyd George. Would not that spirit speak 
to him very much in the words in which Lincoln spoke to one 
of his generals when he placed him in the supreme command 
of the greatest army of the Republic? They were words of 
wisdom, of help and encouragement, but they were not words 
of flattery. Tine Mr. Lloyd George is far less open to 
impressions of the spirit than we judge him to be, he will 
realize their value, and admit that he owes us gratitude and not 
@ grudge for reminding him of them in his hour of triumph :— 

“I have placed you at the head of the army. Of course I have 
done this upon what appear to mo to be sufficient reasons, and yet I 
think it best for you to know that there are some things in regard 
to which I am not quite satisfied with you. I believe you to be a brave 
and skilful man, which, of course, I like. You have confidence in 
yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensable, quality. You 
are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, does good rather than 
harm; but I think that. during your predecessor's command, you 
have taken counsel of your ambition, and thwarted him as much as 
you could, in which you did a great wrong to the country and to a 
most meritorious and honourable brother-officer. I have heard, in 
such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that both the army 
and the Government needed a dictator. Of course, it was not for this, 
but in spite of it, that I have = you the command. Only those 
who gain successes can set up dictators. What I now ask of you is 
success, and I will risk the dictatorship. The nation will support you 
to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has 
done and will do for all commanders. I much fear that the spirit, 
which you have aided to infuse into the army, of criticising their com- 
mander and withholding confidence from him, will now turn upon you, 
I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither you nor 
Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good out of an army 
while such a spirit prevails in it. And now beware of rashness. Beware 
of rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and 
give us victories.”’* 

As we write all we know is that Mr. Lloyd George is busy 
making up his Ministry. We assume, however, that it will 
be of a national character. We applaud Mr. Bonar Law in 
giving all the support he can to Mr. Lloyd George, not merely 
as a man but as leader of the Unionists. In the same way 
Lord Derby, who has already declared himself, has played a 
right and a characteristic part. And here let us say that we 
trust that not merely Unionists but Liberal and Radical 
Members and supporters of the late Administration will at 
this moment think only of the country and of facing the enemy 
as a united nation represented by a united Government. 
We want to see the new Government not less but more of a 
Coalition than the old, more thoroughly and absolutely repre- 
sentative of every element in the nation. For that reason we 
desire to see the Labour element more strongly represented 
than before both in numbers and in the importance of the 
offices held. Again, we want to see every man of political 
experience who would contribute strength and knowledge to 
the Administration brought in. First of these men we place 
Lord Milner. His ability and his force of character ought 
w thout question to be made available. But it is not for 
us to name names. All we want to do is to urge upon our 
sta esmen, and especially upon Liberal statesmen, to put 
from them all thoughts of the past—to think only how 
they can contribute to the strength of the Government upon 
which the fate of the nation rests. 

Mr. Lloyd George has an unrivalled opportunity for decisive 
action. His first duty is to show vigour, boldness, will ngness 
to take great responsibilities, a spirit undaunted by obstacles 
from doing what is necessary to win the war. He must 
show the qualities the lack of which he denounced in his 





* We have ventured for our immediate purpose to alter a word or 
two of Lincoln's inimitable prose, 








predecessor as the chief source of evil. If he fai 
will be open to Burke’s gibe : “‘ What matters the ntti 
shuffling of the cards while the pack still remains the Same?” 
To excuse himself from the charge 0 treason he must succea 
and succeed so wel that not only wil. none ever dare but 
none ever want, to speak that word. There must be no 
sinking back into the old rut, no excuses for not doing this ¢, 
that thing which Ministers know in their hearts ought to be 
done, because there are _— and powerful interests which do 
not want that thing, and so action would be disagreeable, op 
perhaps even dangerous. Let us look at some of the fences 
which must be taken, but which are so formidable in 
appearance at any rate, that they may tempt even a 
bold rider to try to find a gate though it can only be 
reached by going a long way round, by jumping 4 
quantity of minor obstacles, and by plunging through 
muddy lanes and miry bottoms. First the new Minis 
must tackle the problem of man-power. We have got to 
have more men, and we have got to make any and every 
sacrifice to get them. Wehave got to do away with all privileges 
and exemptions which are political in their character—i¢, 
not justified, as in the case of shipbuilding, agriculture, and 
munitions, by war necessities. But the great example of 
exemption due to political privilege is Ireland. The Irish 
people are not bearing their share of the war because the Irish 
fence is one which looks very formidable and because of the 
whisper that there are strands of barbed wire in it from top 
to bottom. But if Ireland is made to do her duty to the 
Empire as England, Scotland, and Wales have done it, 
she could produce probably three hundred thousand, 
certainly two hundred thousand, men of the best fighting 
quality. Can any man allege that we dare neglect such a 
source of power? To urge the excuse that tbis is not Ireland's 
quarrel but only Britain’s is a perfidious falsehood. The new 
Government owe their existence to the belief of the nation that 
they will tackle the question of man-power without fear or 
favour. Ireland is the crux of the man-power problem. 

But though the settling of the Irish problem is the crux by 
which they must be judged, there remains still more to be 
done. What we have pleaded for in season and out of season 
for the last two and a half years must no longer be delayed. 
We must array the whole nation for war, put every man in 
his place ready to answer: “ What are you doing to help 
to win the war?” Next comes a reform about which we 
know already that Mr. Lloyd George himself thinks rightly, 
and which he and his colleagues must have the courage 
to carry through. It is an open secret that we shall 
soon be in great peril if there is not a rigid conservation 
in the matter of food supplies, and in the use of the 
tonnage by which the nation not only gets its supplies 
but makes its fighting forces efficient by land and sea. 
Hitherto our rulers have been whispering this, weeping over 
it, growling over it, but always refusing to take the one 
practical step which would convince the nation that they 
were in earnest—the refusal to allow a vast amount of cereals 
which could be used either for food or for the animals which 
can be turned into human food to be converted into intoxi- 
cants. Mr. Lloyd George recognizes this waste, and he knows 
how to deal with it. He told us how over a year and a half ago. 
Let the Trade be bought out and the element of private profit 
be eliminated from the sale of intoxicants and the obstacles 
will vanish. No doubt it will be said: “ Mr. Lloyd George 
could not do that. Jt would offend the rigid teetotalers, 
the brewers and distillers, and the Labour men.” That 
was the stock answer of the old régime, but it is not one the 
nation can take from Mr. Lloyd George. It is because the 
old Government were daunted by obstacles like these that 
we have got a new Government in power. 

Next, and this is another aspect of the food question, the 
Government must without any more shilly-shallying set the 
dirt flying all over England. We must have more food grown 
in this country, and we must sect to work at once and not 
sleepily or by stealth, but with the utmost vigour and n0 
matter at what cost. Further, the Government must infuse 
into the carrying on of the war itself, both by land and sea, & 
sense of vigilance and power. They must make our sailors and 
our soldiers feel that in this matter the Government are more 
ready to give than they are to ask. In our foreign policy 
and in our handling of neutral countries there must be no 
fidgeting, no pessimism, no standing on punctilios, no timidity. 
At the same time they must make it clearthat we ask no nation 
to make sacrifices which we are unwilling to make ourselves. 
If necessary we must make ourselves terrible to the whole 
world, but terrible not from selfishness but from our determina 
tion to win in a cause which is the cause of all the free peoples. 
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STEADY! 
E might say many things both bitter and true in 

W regard to the crisis and the way in which it was 

prought about. We shall say none of them. To say them 

would do nothing either to help us to win the war or to stead 
the country, reeling under the blow which it has received. 

Our duty, and the duty of every good citizen, is not to indulge 

in recriminations even if they could be justified, not to make 

Joomy prophecies for the future, not to hint faults or hesitate 
dislikes, but to do our very best to calm public opinion, and 
to win loyalty and support for the Government in power. To 
give the King’s Government fair play, to enable them to 

rove if they can that they have the power to win the war, 
or at any rate to carry it on with more vigour than did their 
predecessors, has become the necessity of the hour. We 
may regret that the necessity has arisen. But that is neither 
here nor there. For the patriot in such times as these there is 
no such thing as personal freedom. He is the servant of his 
country, and his service is unconditional. 

We confess to being political trimmers in the true sense— 
men who when the boat is in a heavy sea and badly balanced 
try to trim it so that it shall have a better chance of meeting 
the waves. Therefore we plead for loyal support for the 
King’s Government, whoever they may be, as long as they 
are not doing anything to ruin the State, are not wasting our 
military and naval resources, failing to support our fighting 
men, or adopting any course which might lead to a premature 

ace, and thus give victory to our enemies. When we plead 
for loyalty to the Government in beiny, it is no just excuse to 
withhold it on the ground that members of the new Government 
were disloyal to the oid Government. If they were, it is a bad 
omen. But remember that in the circumstances of the hour 
it is an omen not merely against a party or a Government, but 
against the State. Therefore we must neutralize it, not by 
some other type of disloyalty but by its reverse. The new 
Ministry are in being, and in the last resort they are in being 
because the late Government had run down and apparently 
could not, or at any rate did not, save themselves, But as we 
have already said, we are not going to ask how or why they 
failed to keep in being. We accept the fact that they have 
fallen. 

Though we do not mean to touch the past, but to accept 
the new régime, whatever its origin, it is clear that the 
Government, if they are to last, must observe certain con- 
ditions, and must note the lessons derived from the 
history of the past year and a half. The first of these is 
that the war shall we waged with the utmost vigour by land 
and by sea and in the field of diplomacy. But in order that 
these shall not be empty words that vigour must be found as 
much at home as abroad—found in the work of preparation in 
its widest sense. Now vigour of the kind of which we 
speak can only be obtained by united action, by getting 
the whole nation—all parties, all classes, and all creeds— 
to work together for a common purpose. There must be 
joint action, and there must be sacrifices on all sides to gain 
such action, and those sacrifices will have to be real and not 
verbal sacrifices. Each and all of us must, lest the unity of the 
nation should be broken, give up not merely physical things, 
but (for the time) principles and policies, wherever they do not 
affect the actual carrying on of the war. Now this means in 
plain language that the Government must be a Coalition 
Government, must represent not one party in the State but 
all parties. It was our profound belief that only a Coalition 
can win the war which made us what we have been ever since 

May, 1915—out-and-out supporters of the late Government. 
It was for this reason that we desired their development and 
not their fall’ We felt that if they were to fall, a consequence 
of that fall would be the formation of a new party—of a 
Parliamentary Opposition. We dreaded the violent destruc- 
tion of the Ministry because it would bring us back to the 
old political system—a system inevitable no doubt in peace, 
but one utterly unsuitable for war. 

Things being as they are, we hold it our duty to do our utmost 
to give the new Government as Coalitional a character as 
possible. But their power to succeed will depend upon their 
including representatives of all parties—all those who are agreed 
upon the essential object of beating the enemy in the field, and, 
when he is beaten, of making a peace which shall promise, 
not of course the destruction of the German people—no 
sane man desires or ever has desired that—but the destruction 
of the military system which has brought such evils upon the 
world, and which if not killed now will bring them again. 


= 


a Third Punic War. We must eradicate every trace of th® 
cancer that means death to freedom and to all that makes lif? 
worth living, not merely for ourselves but for every com 
munity of men, including the browbeaten slave soldiers and 
churlish slave citizens of the Prussian Junker. It is a cause 
big enough and noble enough and practical enough for all men 
to unite in it, and no man must forbear lending his hand to the 
work because of a punctilio, or indeed for any reason except 
that in his opinion the Government are not acting in the 
right way to win the war. * 

And now, having said so much in favour of giving loyal and 
unprejudiced support to the de facto Government, let us offer 
a word of warning to the public, a word of warning which 
will not seem complimentary to the new men in power. 
Nevertheless it will in reality give them better and sounder 
help than anything else which we could say. We warn the 
— not to expect too much from the new Ministry. The 
ate Government fell, not from their real faults, not from 
anything that they had done or could have avoided doing, 
but from the belief that they were supine, and that somehow 
or other if there were more show of activity, more bustle, 
more hurry-and-scurry, more signs of the hustler, more dodges 
and devices, we should secure more successes of all kinds. 
That, we venture to say, is a pure delusion, If it is encouraged 
it will bring down the new Government as it brought down 
the old. No new Administration could start with a more 
potent damnosa hereditas, a worse heritage of ruin. During 
the week that is past it would have been ludicrous, had it 
not been so dangerous, to see the way in which the mass even 
of educated political people believed that the war was going 
to be won by the construction of a small Committee, with 
the Prime Minister excluded, or included, or partially included. 
Intelligent men talked for a time as if Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, and an unnamed Labour 
Member, probably Mr. Henderson, could simply by sitting 
en permanence, or at any rate twice every day, produce out 
of their insides, as it were, an infallible receipt for victory ! 
It is not by such means as these that wars are won, and the 
sooner the public come to realize this simple fact the better 
prospect there is of that stability of government, that 
sternness of mood, that hardihood in administration, which will 
save the State at home, and at the same time save Europe 
and the world. Nations become conquerors in the last resort, 
not by fits of excitement, not by outbursts of anger and 
jealousy and disappointment, but by hard work, by the 
determination to keep the vessel on her course—due north, 
it may be, in the iciest of winds and in the most tempestuous 
of seas. The nation has got to learn that there are no short-cuts 
to victory, no royal roads to triumph, no patent cure-alls in the 
stern work of war. Nothing but hard pounding, hard trudging, 
and hard thinking, joined with imperturbable patience 
and inexhaustible equability of temper, will ever bring us 
to the goal we desire. 

Above all we need steadiness and hard pushing, not mad 
rushes hither and thither, now in one direction, now in another. 
We want no violent acclaiming of one man one day and 
denunciation of him the next. We want confidence, loyalty, 
and the strength of purpose they breed, not plots and counter- 
plots, not tossings of the ball of invective from one side to the 
other. If the crisis has done good, as is quite possible, by 
introducing new blood, it has certainly done harm, for the 
time at any rate, in making men believe that war can be won 
by talk, by word-spinning, or by the manipulation of public 
opinion and of the administiratve machine. That being so, 
it must be our duty, while supporting the Government, and 
doing our best to get them to carry on with real and not sham 
vigour, to point out that the events of the last few days are 
nota good preparation for victory. The spirit engendered by 
a crisis like the present militates against, not makes for, 
success. Heaven grant that the new Coalition will be so 
founded that there will be no more crises till the war is over! 
Such another victory for increased vigour might well undo us, 





AN OPEN ENEMY. 


TIXNHE Royalist Government at Athens has become an 
open enemy and must henceforth be treated as such, 
King Constantine, although he had refused to surrender the 
ten mountain batteries which the Allies had demanded by 
December Ist (as an instalment of the munitions required in 
compensation for the artillery surrendered to the Bulgarians), 
had at least undertaken that no violence should be com- 
mitted against the Allies if they decided to land troops, 





Even if it means another five years of war, which however it 
will not, we must make no peace which will end in a Second and 





That promise was broken. Assuming that it would not be 
broken, Admiral du Fournet ordered a mixed force about 
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three thousand strong to occupy certain points in and about 
Athens. When the Allied soldiers and seamen marched to 
their allotted stations they found them already in the occupa- 
tion of Greek soldiers who opened fire. The Allied troops 
were utterly outnumbered, and though the accounts are 
eonflicting, there is no doubt that they were roughly handled. 
They suffered many casualties, and were insulted and harried 
by Royalist mobs as well as attacked by the soldiers. After 
some hours of fighting King Constantine expressed his desire 
that fighting should cease. An armistice followed, during 
which it was arranged that the Greck Government would 
surrender six of the ten mountain batteries demanded. The 
acceptance of this offer, and the treatment of the Allied 
force, which was withdrawn from all points except apparently 
the Zappeion (an exhibition building in a park south of 
Athens), of course amount toa disagreeable rebuff to the 
Allies. The policy of considerateness has in fact failed. 
It is the old story of landing an inadequate force in very 
uncertain circumstances. We see now that it would probably 
have paid better to apply an increasing naval pressure to 
Greece, for she is absolutely dependent upon her sea-borne 
eommerce and supplies. Months ago a short spell of 
naval pressure brought the pro-German Greek Govern- 
ment temporarily to their senses, and a more rigid 
pressure would probably produce the same result again 
under the present graver conditions. We notice that Greek 
vessels are already being prevented from sailing from 
English ports. 

The temper of the Royalist mob, of many of the police 
officials, and above all of the Reservists in Athens, indicates 
the extent of the fury and venom of the opposition to M. 
Venizelos and the Allies. Red Cross nurses who had nursed 
a porter at the British Legation were maltreated and im- 
prisoned; the Mayor of Athens, who is a Venizelist, was 
stabbed with bayonets, battered with rifles, and had half 
his beard torn out; it is said that many other Venizelists 
have been massacred and some had their eyes gouged out. 
For at least one whole day there was a Terror in Athens. 
The Government of the King are free to condone such out- 
rages if they wish, for restraints have been removed. The 
Government for some days have even been in possession of 
the cables and the censorship department, which had been 
eontrolled by the Allies, and one strange result has been a 
series of messages purporting to come from British corre- 
spondents, but containing opinions which those correspondents 
would certainly never have expressed. The Allies, for 
example, have been exhorted to put up with a “ trifling loss 
ef prestige” for the sake of future good relations in Athens. 
The Greek King and Government had better understand 
at once that they have forfeited the right to indulgence—an 
indulgence which was practised even on the fatal December Ist, 
and caused the Allied naval officers to fire a few shells more 
by way of warning, one would think, than with a real intention 
to destroy. The King must know now that he is recognized 
asourenemy. It is not a question of our suffering a “ trifling 
loss of prestige,” but of his standing to have no more of those 
opportunities of salvation which the Allies have patiently 
eficred tohim. Of course M. Venize'os, with his characteristic 
moderation, has never wished to destroy the monarchy. 
But if Kng Constantine forces our hand it may become 
mecessary to remove him as a military precaution. Military 
measures, exacted by the situation of the Allies, cannot after 
all make punctilious concessions to Greek internal convenience. 
This is an argument which certainly would appeal to M. 
Venizelos as strongly as to any one, for his hopes for his country 
= indissolubly bound up with the fortunes of the 

1S, 

Patent though the rebuff to the policy of the Allies at 
Athens has been, and mistaken though that policy may have 
been, it has been impossible to discover among the more 
violent critics of the Government here any sign that they 
have appreciated the intensely complicated difficulties of the 
question. They have argued throughout as though Britain 
were in a position to act entirely on her own responsibility. 
They have written and spoken as though Mr. Asquith were 
free to act at a moment’s notice on his own motion, and as 
though a British Admiral were lying off Phalerum with a 

powerful Fleet ready to blow the Athenian Government sky 
high at the right moment. But that was not the situation 
at all. We are not in any diplomatic secrets, but it is obvious 
that the opinions of our Allies had to be consulted. It would 
be very natural, for examp'‘e, for the Russians to remember 
that, in view of their promised inheritance of Constantinople, 
they will some day be neighbours of the Greeks. They would 


ee 
Monarchs who are allied with us an irremediable act to jg, 
capacitate or remove a brother-Monarch. We think thy 
scruple, if it has ever existed, is mistaken, for nothing i 
worse for the principle of monarchy than existing examples 
of bad kingship. Italy, again, is so much concerned in ¢ 
thing that happens in the Aegean that she must conside 
the meaning for her of any sudden stroke in that rart th 
world. She cannot agree to it without a second’s thought 
All these international considerations are signalized by ‘the 
fact that a French Admiral is in command of the Allied nayg 
forces in the Aegean and a French General commands thy 
Allied forces at Salonika. If such difficulties as these hay 
ever been borne in mind by those who have vilified Lord @ 
of Falloden, we have not been able to trace any results from 
the process. Lord Grey of Falloden may not have canseq 
the might of the Allics to be manifested at Athens in a manne 
that would have come naturally to a man cunning in diplo. 
matic publicity and quick to work upon human sensibilities 
in foreign lands. But to say that his policy has been in itself 
weak or that he has been apathetic and negligent: is prepos. 
terous and cruelly untrue. 

There is little doubt that King Constantine wants now (9 
wait upon events hoping for—what ? He hopes, or expects, 
that the Germans after overrunning Rumania will penetrate 
into Macedonia and appear before Salonika. Th» Allies 
would then be abso bed in a deadly conflict. The Greek 
Army in rear of the Alles wouli su denly become a very 
considerable strategical factor. That is why we must act nov, 
i due ppreciation of the fact that the Greek Government 
is our open enemy. If the Germans menaced Salonika iq 
force—though we do not for a moment regard this as 
likely or even possible—it would ke too late to deal with 
Greece. 








POLITICS AND PRICES. 


: ie controversy over the question of food prices and 
food control continues to rage, and is not likely te 
grow less keen, for the food problem afiects every one. The 
impulse of the man in the street, and the impulse of the 
politician who follows the man in the street, is to assume 
that by some marvellous mechanism it is possible to keep 
down prices and at the same time guarantee plenty. As we 
have insisted again and again in these columns, that cannot 
be done. If there is a shortage of food, the only way te 
secure plenty for our own country is to advertise to the world 
that we are willing to pay the top prices. If we do that, all 
the world will take care to send food to us instead of sending 
it to other people. Further, high prices by themselves tend 
to restrict consumption, and so to prevent waste. These 
points are the very A.B.C. of the question. But the politician 
replies, either in so many words or by his deeds, that high 
prices, though they are a moderate inconvenience to the rich, 
are a crucl hardship to the poor. Therefore he will not allow 
the nation t2 submit, if he can possibly help it, to the economic 
necessity of high prices as a means to a plentiful supply. 
Instead he puts forward schemes for restricting prices for the 
benefit of the poor, regardless of the certainty that if prices 
are kept low consumption will be increased and production 
will be reduced. In the earlier stages of the controversy Mr. 
Walter Runciman took an absolutely sound view of the 
problem and insisted that plenty was more important than 
cheapness. He seems to have now yielded somewhat on this 
point. Though he is doing his best to save the country from 
what threatens to be an economic disaster, he has apparently 
found it necessary to concede, verbally at any rate, some of 
the demands of the man in the street. 

Undoubtedly the problem of the relative hardship which 
the poor suffer from high prices as compared with the rich is 
one which must be faced. But let us at all events begin by 
getting rid of the delusion that there is in this country at the 
present time any considerable body of people who can be 
called poor in the sense in which that term might have bees 
used even four or five years ago. The large majority of our 
population are happily very much better off than they were 
before the war began. Not only have the rates of wages 
risen, but the suspension of Trade Union regulations has per- 
mitted individual workmen to earn very much larger aggregate 
incomes than they ever enjoyed before. At the same time the 
number of members of the family who are earning has been 
greatly increased, owing to the insistent demand for labour of 
all kinds. Finally, a great many women are in receipt of 
allowances of one sort or another from the War Office which 
place them in a better financial position than they ever 





aot wish to hurt or offend, at a1 events till a strong blow was 
proved to be essential. Again, it may always seem to the 


enjoyed before. It is indisputable that, even when all 
allowance has been made for high prices, the great mass of 
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our population is distinctly better off than before the war. 
In other words, the majority of our people, so far from making 
iary sacrifice for the sake of the war, have been 


any pecumary ; 
enriched by the war. There is absolutely no reason why this 
great body of people should be allowed to dictate to the 


country a false economic policy. 
As regards the minority of the working classes which has 


really suffered by the increase in prices, the soundest method 
of dealing with the problem is to approach it from the point 
of view of wages. Already this has been done over a con- 
siderable area. The railway workers, for example, some of 
whom were distinctly underpaid before the war began, have 
had their wages very considerably increased to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. Their grievance has in fact been met. 
Again, there is the case of old-age pensioners. Here the 
State has intervened, and has offered to give an increase of 
fifty per cent. in old-age pensions where the necessity is 
roved. It may be remarked in passing that from the adminis- 
trative point of view it would have been far better if Poor Law 
Guardians had been allowed to supplement old-age pensions 
out of local funds. Poor Law expenditure has been greatly 
reduced almost all over the kingdom through the increased 
demand for labour, and the Guardians might very well have 
undertaken the burden of dealing with the price problem so 
far as it affects old-age pensioners. There are other categories 
of really poor people who are being dealt with by measures 
taken to secure something in the nature of a minimum wage. 

It may be argued that these measures, by enlarging the 
spending-power of the poorest, increase the demand for food, 
and so raise the price. That of course is true; but exactly 
the same argument would come into force if we were driven, 
as yet we may be, to put everybody on rations, unless the 
ration were made so small as to come within the customary 
consumption of the poorest. But a ration so small as this 
would be politically impossible under present conditions, for 
the vast mass of the population would never consent to have 
its normal consumption cut down to this extent. Even in 
Germany, though there has been a general reduction in con- 
sumption, compelled by our blockade, it is doubtful whether 
the rich have effectively reduced their consumption. Never- 
theless, the compulsory reduction of expenditure in Germany 
has had, from the German military point of view, the enormous 
advantage of releasing labour for war purposes. It may 
indeed be said with confidence that it is the British blockade 
which has made possible the proposed levée en masse of the 
German people ; and if we wish to meet effectively Germany’s 
effort, we must devise for ourselves some instrument which 
will give us, though with less individual hardship, the same 
military results as our blockade has given to Germany. The 
ordinary operation of economic law in producing high prices 
does indeed itself effect something, but the result produced is 
not sufficient, and from many points of view is most unsatis- 
factory. For example, a rise in food prices does not necessarily 
eheck luxurious expenditure on other imported articles. Yet, 
in view of the admitted and increasing shortage of shipping, 
it is most undesirable that any tonnage should be occupied 
with the importation of luxuries, thus further increasing the 
cost of freight for food. 

For this among other reasons it is imperative that the 
operation of economic Jaw should be supplemented by heavy 
taxation. Taxes can be so planned that they will fali on 
luxurious rather than on necessary expenditure, and to that 
extent they hit the well-to-do and leave the poor in possession 
of the essentials of life. That a good deal has already been 
done in the way of increased taxation must be frankly ad- 
mitted, but up to the present the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not had the courage to attempt to levy a direct tax on the 
large mass of wage-earners who are better off than they were 
before the war. He has been afraid to face the unpopularity 
of collecting a Wages Tax through employers, with the result 
that, though the Income Tax limit has been reduced to £130 
4 year, the great mass of wage-earners still in practice escape 
direct taxation, although tens of thousands of them are 
eaming incomes far above that limit. We have now reached 
@ point when it ought to be politically possible for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to adopt a beld policy and impose a 
direct War Tax on all civilians in every class in addition to the 
existing Income Tax. Such a tax should be collected at the 
source, whether the source be dividends or wages, and no 

ements should be allowed for any class or for any reason. 
A tax of fourpence or sixpence in the pound on this basis 
Would be perfectly feasible and equitable. It would yield a 
very large revenue, and so far as the money was transferred 
from private pockets to the public Exchequer, to exactly 
that extent would private expenditure be reduced, with the 








consequent liberation of labour for war purposes. A tax 
similar in character to this has been in operation in Italy 
since the beginning of the war. It would appeal to the 
Englishman’s sense of equity, He would admit that it is 
perfectly fair that those who stay at home should pay a special 
tax, as some small attempt to balance their contributiow 
towards winning the war against the much larger contribution 
made by those who go to the front. 


This proposal, however, by no means exhausts the possi- 
bilities of reducing private expenditure, and at the same 
time increasing public revenue. Take fer example the ques- 
tion of railway travelling. The Government are at last 
apparently growing alarmed at the waste of coal and labour 
involved in excessive railway travelling. An appeal to the 
public not to travel unnecessarily has been published, and it 
is now rumoured that some drastic regulation is to be enforced. 
Any regulation intended to discriminate between pleasure 
travelling and business travelling must require a large number 
of officials to administer it, which means additional expense 
to the State. On the other hand, since the whole of railway 
finance is now under direct State control, nothing would be 
easier than to put up fares generally, say by fifty per cent., se 
as to impose an automatic check on unnecessary travelling. 
It is of course certain that, in spite of the increased tax, many 
people would continue to travel purely for pleasure ; but in 
that event the tax they paid on their railway tickets (or, 
which is the same thing, the increased price they paid for them) 
would add to the revenues of the State, and would simul- 
taneously diminish their power of spending money on some 
other private indulgence. There would be both an increase of 
private revenue and a decrease of private employment of 
labour. 

Exactly the same consideration applies to all taxes on con- 
sumption. There are many possibilities, which need not for 
the moment be discussed, open to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and only political timidity prevents him from 
utilizing them. It is important to note that both Italy and 
France have recently been largely increasing their tax revenue 
in order to meet the needs of the war. Our heavy expendi- 
ture out of loan money artificially raises both wages and 
en thus increasing the sufferings of the reaily poor, while 
eaving for posterity an unjustly heavy burden. 








AN ART IN RULING. 


|S gee requires an art just as much as life, according te 
Wordsworth, requires it. Those who rule men during a 
crisis must not only be fit for their task but must seem fit for it. 
Men will follow only the guides they trust, and it is part of the 
equipment of the guide to create confidence. Tho manner which 
can convey this may contain elements too subtle for analysis, 
but every one recognizes the manner where it exists. Even the 
simple guide of the Swiss mountains impresses you, or does not 
impress you, as the case may be, with his ability to take you up 
and down safely. When nations entrust their safety to the eare 
of a few men who take on their behalf decisions which will lesd 
to honour and safety or disgrace and ruin, the art of creating 
confidence is most important. Now that the Government have been 
reconstructed we hope we may find in high places during the re- 
mainder of the war a good deal more of this art. We are not among 
those who think that in the past the Government have bungled, 
or failed through supineness, nearly as often as they are said to 
have done these things. To those who are wise after the event the 
choice between the right and the wrong course seems an amazingly 
But by that time the problem has become stripped of 


simple one. 
It is by no 


all its obscuring circumstances and uncertain actors. 
means proved by the event thateven the choice which is popularly 
pointed out in retrospect as the only rational one wou'd have solved 
the problem when the problem was first tackled. But while we believe 
that the Government in the past have been neither ctupid nor 
apathetic, we do think that they have often allowed judgment to 
go against them by default. ‘Ihe public judge by cuch facts as 
happen to be in their possession, and they are periectly right te 
do so. A Government with the real art of ruling would and could 
create confidence. This is not to say that they would do it by 
fabrication, but they would certainly never allow the public te 
misunderstand their actions or apparent hesitations through sheer 
ignorance of facts and of reasons which might eafely be in the 
possession of all newspaper readers. 

There was an excellent letter in the Times of Tuesday by Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, which puts admirably the case for the cultivation 
of an art in ruling. This art should certainly not be theatrical, 
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but it might in a measured and reasonable sense be histrionic. 
Mr. Mackinder says :— 

‘May we hope for one thing more, and that is that the reconstructed 
Government will be at some pains not merely to be efficient, but also 
to seem efficient? Theyare the leaders of a people, and not merely a 
board of directors. This people is to-day so nearly united and so 
deeply moved that it is like a great organ, and only the great organist 
fs needed to evoke a wonderful harmony and power. A national lead 
should be our reply to the new Prussian edict. But a lead must be 
intelligible, and it must be simple and firm in its expression. You 
do not speak to tens of millions in reasoned speech, but by symbolic 
acts. The Government have not only failed in efficiency, but also 
in dramatic sense.” 


The argument might easily be reinforced by an analogy from 
dramatic art. Suppose a number of actors and actresses repre- 
senting a breakfast-table scene on the stage. They do not behave 
“naturally,” though it is common enough to hear people say that 
their acting is “natural.” They are really conducting themselves in 
a manner that is the equivalent of “natural.” They bear themselves, 
use gestures, and speak their words in such a way that they make 
their meaning carry “ across the footlights,” as the phrase is. If 
they behaved actually in a “ natural” way, the scene would be 
lamentably boring, and indeed impossible. If they ate their por- 
ridge, and poured out their coffee, and read their letters, and carried 
on a staccato muttered sort of conversation as people generally 
do at breakfast, the meaning conveyed to the audience would be 
absolutely nothing. - Of course the analogy must not be pressed 
too far. In its logical conclusion when applied to politics it would 
mean unreality and falsity. But it illustrates what Mr. Mackinder 
means by symbolic acts. Men who are in a position of the highest 
trust and responsibility cannot be too careful in securing that their 
intentions not only shall not be misunderstood but shall be clearly 
understood. It is deplorable that any respectable Government 
should be deposed merely because they are popularly misjudged 
through the absence of proper evidence, or through wrong emphasis 
being given to the various pieces of evidence before the public. 
A “ misdirected” jury always brings in a wrong verdict. 


Chatham’s eccentricities were often theatrical, and therefore 
he was not always grand even in his grandest actions. The younger 
Pitt’s aloofness was often too frigid. But both these very great 
men had, and aimed at, an art in ruling. It may seem that it is 
beating the air to tell our rulers that they must have an art as well 
as a policy, because it is not unlike telling a tactless man that it is 
necessary for him to exercise tact. That is a notoriously hopeless 
line of advice. You may convince him time after time that a word 
or act of his was inopportune, or wounding, or discouraging, but in 
like circumstances he will certainly commit a corresponding offence 
because it is in his nature or his temperament to do so. But really 
we are asking for nothing so elusive as a change of nature. All 
that is required is for members of the Government to think out 
for themselves a pattern or model of the attitude towards the 
public which will create confidence, and then always to adopt it. 
Largely confidence is spread by taking people into your confidence, 
and it does not require great tact or imagination to do that. It 
is in small acts and habits as well as in great and critical decisions 
that rulers will demonstrate their fitness to lead. The practice of 
this art of demonstration is by no means untrue or unworthy. 
A Colonel has a certain professional demeanour in facing his bat- 
talionon parade. It isa demeanour he has acquired in a long line of 
tradition for a particular professional purpose. He is not the worse 
soldier for acquiring a habit which may be foreign to his nature— 
# nature, let us suppose, mild, shy, sensitive, and silent. He is indeed 
all the better. All men may profitably suit their manner to their 
acts sincerely, and not in the masquerading manner of the ‘ imita- 
tion of the step of a Colonel returning to his native haunts’ men- 
tioned in The Wrong Box. No Minister who had cultivated an art in 
ruling would be seen eating a luxurious meal and drinking 
champagne after preaching austere economy at a_ public 
meeting. His wife would not appear in lavishly expensive furs 
to take the chair at a meeting to promote thrift. ‘So it is true,” 
says Bacon, “ that small matters win great commendation because 
they are continually in use and in note ; whereas the occasion of any 
great virtue cometh but on festivals. Therefore it doth much add 
to a man’s reputation and is (as Queen Isabella said) like perpetual 
letters commendatory, to have good forms.” Bacon of course goes on 
to point out the danger of over-emphasis. If a man labour too much 
to express the forms, “he shall lose their grace ; which is to be 
natural and unaffected.” To attain the good forms it almost 
suffices, as he says, “not to despise them.” But rulers must 
make very sure indeed that they are conveying to the public the 
fact that they do not despise the forms. 


Although Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were in great danger 
of over-instructing their eldest son in the profession of being a Prince, 





rs 
they were at least extraordinarily alive to the reality of art in Tuling, 
Thus Queen Victoria wrote to him :— 

“ Dress is a trifling matter which ought not to be raised to too much 
importance in our own eyes. But it gives also the one outward si 
from which people in general can, and often do, judge ep the in’ 

all see 


state of mind and feeling of a person; for this the » Whilst the 
other they cannot see. On that account it is of some importa 
particularly in persons of high rank. I must now say that we do not 
wish to control your own taste and fancies, which, on the contrary 
we wish you to indulge and develop, but we do expect that you yilj 
never wear anything extravagant or slang, not because we don’t liks 
it, but because it would prove a want of self-respect and be an offence 
against decency, leading—as it has often done before in others—to 
an indifference to what is morally wrong. It would do you much 
harm by giving the impression to others that you belonged to the 
foolish and worthless persons who are distinguished and known by 
such dresses.” 
When the Prince of Wales, the future King Edward VILI., was seven. 
teen years old, a formidable memorandum on his future conduct 
was given to him as a birthday present. It was too rigorous and too 
exacting no doubt, but it contained some real wisdom, and this 
appearcd nowhere more than in the passage in which the Royal 
authors insisted that the art of being a worthy Prince, on which their 
son was now to embark, was every bit as much a subject of study 
as the books in which he had hitherto been immersed. “ A new 
sphere of life,” they said, “will open for you, in which you will haye 
to be taught what to do and what not to do, a subjeot requiring study 
more important than any in which you have hitherto been engaged, 
For it is a subject of study and the most difficult one of your life, 
how to become a good man and a thorough gentleman.” 
This art in ruling is no new one; it is very old. Ministers wil] 
now have to show that they are alive to its value. It was said of 
Galba that all men would have agreed that he was fit for empire 
had he never been Emperor. Ministers have to reverse the process, 
and make it said that no man any longer doubted their art in ruling 
when they had been installed in office. If they are wise, they will 
make more opportunities than they find, both in large and small 
acts, of taking the public into their confidence and “ seeming to be 
efficient.” 





THE “STUDENT IN ARMS” IN ELSTEAD. 
[CoMMUNICATED.} 
OVELY quiet Elstead, a quaint little straggling primitive 
Surrey village, which had sprung up among health-giving 
pines, wide-stretching commons, and moors covered with gorse and 
heather that extend for miles in every direction, was just recovering 
from the shock of the declaration of war, and the absence of its 
lads and men of fighting age, who had promptly and gladly rushed 
to recruit under the British flag, leaving behind them thankful 
and proud but sad and grave women—many of them since bereft 
of their dear ones—when the rumour circulated, late in September, 
that a regiment of Kitchener's New Army was to be billeted ia 
the village. 

A few weeks later a Lieutenant or two of the Rifle Brigade 
were seen going from house to house, including the neighbouring 
farms, to arrange about accommodation for their men, one of 
the Lieutenants being the one known later as the “ Beloved 
Captain.” Then in the last week of October two companies 
C and D of the Rifle Brigade came marching in, footsore and 
weary, but smiling and cheery as if glad to be at home, and more 
than ready to respond to the warm welcome accorded to them, 
almost without exception, as if to dear friends and relations. These 
were not strangers ; they belonged to one big family. And so began 
for Elstead the happiest and busiest winter it had as yet known. 

In one cottage when choosing rooms the “ Beloved Captain” 
(as we love to call him) said with his wonderful smile: “I am 
sending you the best man in the regiment, and he will bring with 
him two of his nicest men.” Well indeed he fulfilled that promise, 
for on their arrival Sergeant D. W. A. Hankey proved to be, as 
was quckly recognized, this highly extolled friend, and straightway 
one’s affections went out to that fine, tall, stalwart young soldier, 
whose eyes searched into the inmost depths of the soul, then twinkled 
with kindliness, friendliness, and all the fun of the thing, as he 
greeted us with the voice and words of the cultured, true-hearted 
Christian gentleman he was. His courteous attentions and care 
bestowed later on the aged were most beautiful and touching— 
doubly so, probably, because of the delightful boyish side of his 
strong, noble character. 

His life at Elstead was a living example of all that is good and 
admirable. Sympathetic, sensitive, loving all that is pure and 
beautiful, his labours without ceasing were not very much noticed 
by men. Following the highest example, he went in and out 
amongst his poorer brethren, winning them by his tender tact and 
friendliness into confidential talks of their joys and sorrows, of theit 
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best-loved ones, parents, wives, children, sweethearts, or sisters as 
it might be. In this way he crept into their hearts, even those 
of the roughest and coarsest of men. Truly it can be said of 
him: ‘He showed by his good life his works in meckness of 
wisdom.” In this way ho was able to speak thoso words in season 
that drew so many to the higher life. How he loved his Bermondsey 
boys (many of whom marched to enlist with him) and the Rifle 
Brigade boys! His heart yearned after them. His labours and 
prayers have not been in vain. A harvest there is,and a greater 
titere will be. 

Similar work was carried on in the village and outlyicg home- 
steads—so unobtrusive and so friendly that one only gleaned the 
knowledge of it from the villagers one met or talked with in their 
cottages; one and all telling of that good Mr. Hankey who used 
to go into their cottages for a talk round the fire; how he was 
go interested about their sick child, or some other of the family. 
And then one realized that they had gained an insight into a 
different kind of life. Such was his work. 

The early service in the village church always commenced his 
week. Happy and content always, he made happiness all round 
him in this his cottage home. Rarely he went out in the evenings. 
In an upper room could be heard from the sitting-room below the 
happy voices, with gay laughter, then singing of songs and hymns, 
delightful to hear, for it was good music. When there was silence 
wo knew the Sergeant, his pen and his pipe, were at work. Then 
came the last hour before bedtime, and a joyful time for one old 
Grandmamma, to whom many another hour was also readily and 
willingly granted. 

That the ‘‘ Student in Arms ” was very happy in Elstead is proved 
by his own words over and over again. He was among his dear 
Riflemen, the country was lovely, the life simple, and we all loved 
him so! A copy of one of his letters (or rather part of one) will 
speak more clearly of his love for Elstead :— 

“T have four places in the world where I feel at home and they are : 
(1) Tootikin, Kellerberrin, Western Australia; (2) Port Louis, Mauritius ; 
(3) Bermondsey ; (4) Elstead. I feel quite differently towards them 
to the other places where I have lived; probably because each has 
associations which mean some spiritual treasure—the best things I 
know in tho world. Tootikin spells noble self-sacrifice, generosity, 
endurance—there I met one of the best women I have ever known 
Mauritius stands for revelation; for it was there that I was first a 
sceptic and first shown that I could not remain one, Bermondsey 
stands for revelation too, and devotion and patience and brotherly 
love and true religion, pure and undefiled. Elstcad spells kindness— 
thecharity which hopeth all things, believeth all things, and thinkethno 
evil. It is wonderful to me as I look back on my life tosee the marvellous 
wealth of friendship and kindness that has n heaped on me. I 
am the richest man in the world, I sometimes think, and have a lot 
invested in Elstead. I know that my investments thero are safe! 
Perhaps otherwise I should have been compelled to come over and 
see after them!” 

What an honour and privilege for which to be thankful always 
is the being granted the friendship in its truest sense of the “ Student 
in Arms.” Also to have met and conversed with a kindred spirit 
in his “ Beloved Captain”?! And this village shared the honour 
and privilege. Here is a short extract of a letter from D, W. A. 
Hankey written after the death of Captain Hardy, for it cannot 
be wrong to name him: “I was most awfully grateful to you 
for telling me of the Beloved Captain’s remarks to you, because 
I never knew whether he liked me or not.” 0. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLICY OF THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sizn,—I have read with much interest the articles on the Sibylline 
books in recent numbers of the Spectator, and I am pleased to see 
that you do not take the line—far too prevalent nowadays—of 
assuming that a message from England to Germany cannot be 
carried in a despatch or a manifesto from Viscount Grey, but 
must be thundered forth from the guns of Sir Douglas Haig. It 
is a marked advance, and a welcome sign of progress, that your 
articles recognize the underlying principle that England can put 
on paper a statement of her real objects and intentions, and that 
Germany can believe her. You foreshadow a condition of things 
where the pen may, after all, be mightier than the sword. Views 
of this sort have been too long confined to members of the Society 
of Friends, and those who held them have been ridiculed as 
“ peace cranks.” I only wish your proposals could be pushed to 
their logical conclusion. Wars—whether international or civil— 
would cease if the nations could be got to believe one another’s 
definite statements. This could only be done if all countries were 
to cease to “ bluff’’—if they were to show that they would always 
abide by their promise, and stand by their word with scrupulous 
fidelity. The world has been amused by the naiveté of the Kaiser’s 
wail, “I did not will this war.” It is a piteous cry, as when 








a naughty child whines out, “I did not do it.” Certainly the 
Kaiser did not will the war. He did not want the war. He 
thought that Europe would yield to the rattling of his sabre and 
the shaking of his mailed fist. Had he realized that England 
would rise to support Belgium, that young Englishmen were not 
all “flannelled fools’ and “ muddied oafs,” but were men who 
would enlist in millions, freely and without compulsion, in what 
they felt to be a good cause, probably this war would never have 
come about. I do not want to express an opinion on the particular 
demands which you think we should make. Much can be said 
against, as well as for, your programme; but I think the 
Spectator is to be congratulated on taking the lead in maintaining 
the principle that the demands which England makes should be 
such as she is prepared to insist on to the utmost extremity, and 
that by her actions she should always show the world that her 
word is absolutely to be trusted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
22 Wentworth Pl<ce, Newcastle-on-Tyne. James Tomson. 





INDIA AND THE WAR. 

{To tas Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”’) 
Srr,—It has been a great disappointment to many of us who have 
spent our lives there that India’s part in this Great War has not 
been more effective. It may be useful to point out the reason for 
this, and also to suggest that much is yet possible from her. At 
the root of the whole matter lay in earlier stages the complete 
incapacity of the Indian Government to grasp the magnitude of 
the task before the British Empire, and that Government are not 
yet fully awake. They took up a semi-detached attitude. They 
would furnish what was asked for up to a modest limit. The war 
was no affair of theirs, and all they had to do was to govern India 
as in times of peace. Even the magnificent and spontaneous 
response of the Princes of India left them cold. The 
Indian Government returned polite thanks, but failed to 
seize the inner significance and to use it for the benefit of 
the Empire. That was a financial error which is still 
adhered to. The great commercial centres like Caloutta, Bombay, 
Madras, and Karachi clearly and definitely showed that an 
Indian War Loan was not only perfectly easy to raise, but that 
honour and patriotism demanded it. Officers in high positions 
gave it as their definite opinion that the loan had only to be 
officially encouraged to be a commanding success. But from the 
very beginning the Finance Member of Council, Sir William 
Meyer, not only discouraged this signal demonstration of the 
loyalty and patriotism of all classes in India, but explicitly forbade 
the raising of a War Loan. It may be asked on what grounds. 
The grounds given by Sir William Meyer were that all spare money 
in India would be required after the war for local affairs, building 
roads, railways, and canals! This in the midst of a great war 
when all other parts of the Empire were straining every nerve 
and pouring out money like water to help the Motherland in the 
day of her need! That one utterance stamps Sir William Meyer 
as a financier of the parochial order, and quite unfit to rise to the 
heights of a great occasion. 

Economy has obsessed the Indian Government, even when it was 
not their own money, but Imperial funds, which they were en- 
trusted to expend. It was thus that the Mesopotamia and East 
African ventures were so starved as to become abortive. There 
was no one at Simla who could think in millions. The financial 
ogre spread its wings over all things even down to the soldiers in 
the field. The soldier to be at his best requires to be well fed, his 
sick and wounded well looked after, and to be liberally treated both 
as regards his pay and promotion, and also in the matter of 
rewards for his services. Yet there appeared to be no one at Simla 
who knew enough about soldiers, and how to deal with them, te 
insist on these essentials. 

To improve India’s record in this war a few things are essential 
and none of them difficult. In the first place, new blood is required 
at the India Office at Whitehall. Next, a new Finance Minister 
who has an Imperial outlook is required at Simla. Further, it is 
necessary to suppress at once the prevalent Babu spirit and to 
remove all causes of irritation that exist amongst officers regarding 
their pay and promotion in the field. And finally, it is most 
essential that the troops serving in Mesopotamia and East Africa 
should be treated with the same liberality as they are in France ae 
regards decorations and rewards.—I am, Sir, &c., Survivor. 





HOW TO TREBLE FOOD PRODUCTION. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—It is absolutely necessary to increase domestic food produc- 
tion as much as possible not only for military but also for financial 
reasons. In view of the great scarcity of the American harvest 
and the shortage of tonnage, there may be an exceedingly serious 
deficiency in the food supply in the future. As we do not know 
how the submarine danger will develop and whether the present 
short harvest will be followed by an abundant one, everything 
possible should be done to make the United Kingdom as far as 
possible self-supporting in the matter of food. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that the continued importation of vast quantities 
of food jeopardizes the financial position. Before the war this 
country imported about £300,000,000 worth of agricultural produce 
from abroad. At present prices probably more than £600,000,000 
would be needed to pay for our normal food imports. Great 
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Britain may have an unlimited capacity for paying for things 
produced at home, but she has by no means an unlimited capacity 
for paying for the commodities imported from abroad. 

It is perfectly obvious that this country can treble its production 
of food. I have shown in numerous articles which appeared before 
the war in the Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly Review, and 
elsewhere that Germany produces per acre approximately three 
times as much food as does this country. Although Germany’s 
agricultural area is only about fifty per cent. larger than that of 
this country, Germany produces ten times as much bread corn, 
twice as much barley, three times as much cats, seven times as 
much potatoes, &c., and has nearly twice as many cattle and five 
times as many pigs. The vastness of Germany’s agricultural 
production may be gauged by the fact that the whole weight of 
bread corn produced in this country would scarcely suffice for the 
seed needed in Germany, and that the entire British and Irish 
potato crops would not suffice for the seed potatoes used per year 
in that country. 

Agricultural production can be trebled in this country by 
converting extensive into intensive culture, by ploughing up the 
bulk of the grasslands and converting them into fields, by raising 
the largest possible grain and root crops instead of grass, and 
feeding the animals principally on roots, potatoes, &c. Stall-fed 
beef may not be as juicy and tender as pasture-fed, and root milk 
may not be as nice as grass milk, but that is a minor consideration 
in war time. Sufficiency of food is the only important factor. As 
it is important to produce the largest possible quantity of food, 
the prolific pigs should be given precedence to the comparatively 
wasteful cattle and sheep, although of course the number of milch 
cows must not be diminished. It is a weil-known fact that on a 
given area a far larger quantity of pork can be produced than of 
beef or of mutton. 

The guarantee of an attractive minimum price for wheat for a 
number of years, which has been recommended by Lord Milner and 
oihers, seems not sufficient to bring about the greatest possible 
increase in agricultural production. The problem does not consist 
in producing the greatest quantity possible of wheat, but of food of 
any kind. Oats are far hardier than wheat. They can be raised 
in many parts of the United Kingdom where wheat will languish. 
Besides, oats are far more nutritious than wheat owing to the 
larger percentage of? fat contained in the grain. The Government 
should endeavour to stimulate not merely the production of wheat, 
but of all suitable crops, and encourage the farmers to produce 
as much as possible by financial inducements of some kind or 
other for high production and by punishments for inadequate 
production or neglect. It does not matter in the least whether the 
conversion of Britain’s agricultural area from extensive to 
intensive cultivation costs £100,000,000 or £200,000,000. The money 
is spent in the country, and will in part come back in the form of 
taxes. Anything is cheaper than endangering Britain’s position 
by a short-sighted food policy. A large home production of food 
would make the country militarily and financially irresistible. 
Lastly, the reconstruction of the national agriculture, at whatever 
cost, would be a permanent advantage to the nation. 

The British fields are labour starved. British agricultural 
production can be trebled only by vastly increasing the number of 
agricultural workers and the quantity of seed, machinery, and 
fertilizers available. The few thousand prisoners, &c., would be a 
valuable help, but hundreds of thousands of additional workers 
would be required. These could bo obtained partly from neutral 
countries, partly from the United Kingdom by eliminating 
unproductive labour. Probably about two hundred thousand boys 
are engoged in newspaper hawking, in which occupation they 
learn nothing except loafing and idling. At least two hundred 
thousand women are employed in carrying food from the counter 
to the tables in eating-houses, &c. Customers in the popular 
refreshment places might fetch their food at the counter as is 
done in the United States and Canada. That would set free 
another two hundred thousand hands. Lastly, several hundred 
thousand workers might be procured by eliminating unnecessary 
eervants. People with large houses and a large number of 
servants should shut up all but a few rooms and employ the fewest 
possible servants. Before the war there were nearly three million 
servants in this country. A reduction of servants might be 
efiected either by legislative enactment or by other means. Thus 
a million workers might be procured from the United Kingdom, 
and by a general readjustment of labour about a million suitable 
workers would become available for the land. The question of 
housing would have to be settled. Matchwood dwellings, similar 
to those provided for munition workers, would have to be erected, 
and possibly railway-trucks on sidings might furnish temporary 
accommodation on the American model. As there is an insufficient 
quantity of agricultural machinery and of seed in the country, 
and as the British makers of agricultural implements are engaged 
on war work, the Government should import without delay the 
largest possible quantity of powerful agricultural machinery and 
of seed from abroad, and should organize everything for 
intensifying agricultural production by providing the necessary 
machinery of administration and inspection. The exportation of 


British fertilizers should be stopped as far as possible and their 
use be urged upon British agriculturists. 

The present war may be won on the field of battle, or in the 
factory or on the farm. In view of the uncertainty of the future, 





no unnecessary risks should be taken. No one can tell how the 

submarine danger will develop, whether the next world harvest 

will bring abundance or scarcity, whether Great Britain will be 

able to stand the great financial strain caused by vast foreign 

exports purchased at increasing prices. Action seems most urgent, 

~—I am, Sir, &c., J. Extis Banker, 
Albion Cottage, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 





LABOUR AND FOOD. 
(To tee Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’) 

Sir,—Would you, through the medium of your paper, make an 
appeal that pressure be put upon all municipal authorities to 
plant potatoes in place of ornamental plants in the flower-beds of 
our public gardens, parks, and sea-fronts? The expense would be 
no greater, the result would be to increase our food supply, while 
an example would be set to every householder who has a garden 
plot. At present we do not demand the sacrifice of turf. Further, 
why not utilize our prisoners to spade up now, later plant, the 
many waste lands—building plots and garden enclosures—which 
ornament (!) our towns and villages? A party of prisoners, under 
charge of a small guard, could go “‘ on tour,” visiting town after 
town in the same district, and sleeping in empty houses or halls 
taken over for the purpose, after the fashion of our soldiers.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. M. S. 





POTATOES. 
{To tac Epirorn or tae “ Spectaton.’’] 

Srr,—A great national economy may be secured, ready to hand, by 
the use of a little common-sense—viz., let the extravagant practice 
of peeling potatoes be abolished. It would surprise the public if 
they realized how much of the nutriment is extracted by the 
present practice of opening the starch-cells with < knife (i.e. what 
peeling amounts to), and then subjecting chem to the effects of 
boiling in water for, say, twenty minutes. No benefit is gained 
that cannot be secured by even simpler means, for when unpeeled 
potatoes have been boiled for, say, five minutes, the water may 
be poured off, and the skins can then be taken off without loss. 
Thus a potato still hard and firm is secured, freed of its skin, and 
suitable for preparing potato-thips and scores of other items. Or 
this partially boiled potato—after being freed of its skin—may 
be replaced into the boiling watef and further cooked into potato 
meal or flour for mash, soups, cakes, &c. If peeling potatoes be 
abolished, it need not lessen their use for any purpose; but it 
would ensure a vast economy, equal at least to increasing the 
potato yield by one-tenth. It may be worth adding that dietists 
teach us that, as in wheat, so in potatoes, the most nourishing 
portions are those in contact with the skin. Will every one 
“doing their bit” help to get the above simple facts put into 
practice?—I am, Sir, &c., TUBER. 





CULTIVATION OF WASTE LAND IN TOWNS. 
{To tHe Eprror or rue “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—Some weeks ago you kindly inserted a letter from me on the 
above subject. The prominence of the question just now owing to 
the rise in prices and the recent action of the Government is my 
excuse for writing again, and also because this is the time to start 
preparing the land for sowing and planting in the early spring. 
Here in Wimbledon during the past twelve months some twenty 
acres which otherwise would have remained idle have been let 
out to and cultivated by about three hundred holders, with very 
satisfactory results. I believe there have been similar movements 
in other suburbs. The difficulty here has been to find sufficient 
land for all the applicants, as from the first the idea caught on. 
But there must be many places where, through lack of initiative 
or owing to the apathy of Local Authorities, nothing has yet been 
done. Sometimes the Local Authority is energetic and patriotic 
and initiates a scheme itself. But where it is apathetic it is very 
difficult for individuals to make any way. If the Government 
brought the matter prominently to the notice of the local bodies, 
the public stimulus thus given would do much to overcome their 
inertia and would powerfully aid all voluntary efforts—I am, 
Sir, &e., lrancts Huauespon. 
41 Murray Road, Wimbledon. 





THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
{To tHe Epiror or tre “ Spectator.) 
Str,—In 1868, and again in 1870, I purchased many hundred 
quarters of English wheat at Birmingham market at 80s. a 
quarter, 496 lb. Wages were much lower in those days of peace. 
The working people did not grumble. In those days the people 
bought the flour at the mill, made their own bread, and took it 
to the baker to bake it for them. It was stone-ground flour, 
dressed through wire. Good, wholesome bread it made. The 
farmers brought their batches, and it was dressed through a 
bolting-cloth; farmhouse bread, always sweet and good. At present 
there is no cause for panic. Encourage the farmer to grow 
all he can. The next two years will be the time of high prices 
and scarcity, England, France, Russia, and Canada having given 
their sons to preserve our liberties. Put the German prisoners 
on the land and give the farmer a chance. The English farmer 
is our backbone after all, and a true patriot. I have had fifty 
years’ experience amongst them, and know ikeir high tone of 
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honour. On all our country markets some seven million quarters 

are now sold in the year—twelve millions in the times I speak of— 

every contract simply verbal, the sample handed over, and hardly 

ever a dispute. I only remember two in forty years, and those 

were with half-bred farmers who had come into the country from 

the town.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Baw. 
Wawen Cottage, Olton, Warwickshire. 





“THE HUN.” 
{To THe Epriror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
fin,—It is interesting, as a detail of literary use, to find the word 
“Hun” in a noble English lyric, in a connexion rather of fame 
than of shame. I refer to Campbell's “ Hohenlinden,” grand with 
its powerful simplicity and with the sombre glory of battle. The 
Hungarians were a strong factor in the Archduke John’s army 
in the great fight (1800), and probably Campbell meant 
“ Hungarian” by “ Hun.” I do not know whether ethnology 
supports him, but I cannot find that it does. These are the lines: 
“Tis morn; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy.” 

The mention of one war-poem leads me to ask a question about 
another. Long ago I read with admiration “The Midnight 
Review,” a lyric of many stanzas, in which the spectre of Napoleon 
watches his own armies’ spectral ranks march past. Two 
fragments I remember :— 

“The word they gave was France; 
The answer, Sainte Héléne”’; 
and the last stanza :— 
“Thus the midnight review, 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
Was by dead Cwsar held 
In the Champs Elysées.’’ 
I have often tried to trace this poem, and iis authorship, but in 
vain. I cannot recall the collection in which I read it. Can any 
of your readers heln me?—I am, Sir, &c., Hanxpiey Dune. 

Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 

[If any of our readers can answer the Bishop of Durham’s ques- 
tion, they should communicate direct with him.—Lp. Spectator.] 





FLAUBERT ON THE HUNS, 
[To THe Eprror oy Tug “ SpectaTor.”’} 

S1r,—In turning over tho pages of a little collection of the Pensées de 
Gustave Flaubert which appeared recently I happened upon some re- 
flections evidently inspired by the Franco-Prussian War. The author of 
Madame Bovary and Salammbé died in 1880, but at the present time 
a translation of these passages may be of interest to your readers :— 

“Racial wars are perhaps going to recommenco, We shall seo, 
within a century, many thousands of men kill one another at a timo. 
Perhaps also Prussia will receive a sound hiding which entered into the 
designs of Providence to re-establish the European equilibrium ? That 
country tended to become hypertrophied as happened to France under 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon. The other organs find themselves em- 
barrassed. Hence a universal disturbance. Formidable bloodletting 


would it be necessary ? The armies of Napoleon I. committed horrors | 


doubtless. But they were composed of an inferior part of the French 
nation, while, in William’s army, it is the whole German people which 
is the culprit. What barbarism, what retrogression. ... These 
officers who break mirrors in white gloves, who know Sanscrit and 
who rush upon champagne, who steal your watch and send you their 
carte de visite afterwards, this war for money, these civilized savages 


are more horrible to me than cannibals.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Raymonp Sotry. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 





LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

(To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Sprctator.”) 
Sir,—Surely the article in your issue of November 25th on “ The 
Encroachments of Bureaucracy ”’ contains at least one misstate- 
ment of fact about the Labour Exchanges. It is asserted that the 
officials used their power to obtain Orders in Council to compel 
every one who wanted Government employment to apply through 
a Labour Exchange. The writer of the article is clearly mis- 
informed, as no such Order in Council appears to exist. Your 
contributor also states that all over the kingdom voluntary 
organizations already exist for doing the whole work of the 
Labour Exchanges so far as employment on munition-making and 
other Government work is concerned. This is the first I have 
heard of any private employment agencies which are capable of 
supplying employers with nearly two million workers a year, and 
of transferring thousands of men and women daily from those 
districts where there is a surplus to other districts, often remote, 


where there is an unsatisfied demand. Surely the attack on the | 


Labour Exchanges has overreached itself in both the above par- 
ticulars.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. D. 
{It is our correspondent who is misinformed. On April 29th, 


1915, an Order in Council under the Defence of the Realm Act 
was issued by the Board of Trade forbidding “‘ the occupier of a 
factory engaged in engineering, shipbuilding or the production of 
arms, ammunition, or explosives to take any steps by canvassing, 
to induce “any person 


” 


advertisement, or otherwise . « a 











resident in the United Kingdom at a distance of more than ten 
miles from the occupier’s factory or workshop to accept employ- 
ment therein, otherwise than by notifying vacancies to the Board 
of Trade Labour Exchange.’’ The grammar of this Order in 
Council is not very good, but the meaning is clear. As regards 
voluntary agencies for assisting would-be workers to obtain 
employment in munitions factories, we can only repeat that such 
voluntary organizations have already done a great deal of work, 
and would do a great deal more if they were not barred by the 
monopoly created for the benefit of the Labour Exchanges.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
(To tue Eprrorn or tne “ Srecraror.’’] 
Str,—To many, even in this far corner of the Empire, the death 
of Donald Hankey comes as a very real, almost a personal loss. 
It is certainly a fact that here his writings, together with the 
circumstances of his life and death, have evoked an interest com- 
parable only to that excited by the case of Rupert Brooke. We 
find this interest expressed very gencrally: in lectures and pulpit 
references, at the libraries and clubs, and in the everyday talk of 
the reading public, showing very clearly to what an extent the 
writings of “‘ A Student in Arms ” are influencing thinking people. 
I wish to thank you very specially for the beautiful tribute you 
pay to his memory in the Spectator of October 21st, which has just 
reached me. We shall await the publication of a full biography 
with eagerness. But indeed his one splendid book is enough. 
Among the multiplicity of writings which are one of the by-pro- 
ducts of the war, none has the character of this; none carries quite 
the same inspired message; none expresses more perfectly the 
thoughts and aspirations that to the average educated young map 
of to-day are well-nigh inexpressible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joux Hosiz. 
Provincial Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 





A REGIMENTAL HISTORY. 
(To tHe Eprror or. tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—With reference to the history of the 3ilst Foot (now Ist East 
Surrey), by Colonel Pearse, reviewed in your columns, may I state 
that the officers’ mess has, or had, a Drill Book that belonged to 
Nelson? The 3ist Foot, or part of it, was once employed as 
Marines. In the Edinburgh Town and Country Almeanack for 
1797, in my possession, Nelson is put down as Captain of H.M.S. 
‘Captain ’” (74), also as a Colonel Royal Marines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Gorpox, Colonel (retired). 
Wethersfield Place, near Braintree. 





A BAD BOY OF THE BEST SORT. 
(To tHe Eprron or tae “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—We do not wish to gloat, but whilst the spirit shown in the 
enclosed note from an East End boy continues we surely cannot 
tolerate pessimism where the war is concerned. ‘This particular 
boy was the despair of many a social worker who tried and tried 
to discover the good in him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

133 Haberdasher Street, Hoxton, N. Rosert R. Hype. 

* Just a few lines hoping to find you in the best of health. I 
got wounded a couple of weeks ago, I got hit in the right eye. 
The wound has healed up, but my sight is not too good. I went 
before a board and they marked me unfit. ‘They sent me back to 
my own base and now I am again soldiering. I suppose they will 
send me up a bit further and then I will have to start my argu- 
ment again with Fritz. I hope the club is still going strong. 1 
am very pleased to hear that all my old mates have answered the 
call. I wish the call would sound to pack and come home. Its a 
good time ago since I last saw snow, | suppose it is still white, 
and I hear that London is still in the same place. ‘The German 
prisoners dont believe it. They think London is blown up and 
they have sunk the Thames. Write us a few lines back and let 
me know a little about the boys.—Yours, Sxpir.” 





CHRISTMAS HOSPITALITY FOR SOLDIERS ON LEAVE. 
(To tae Eptrorn or tue “ Specrator."’] 

Sir,—With the approach of Christmas, an opportunity will be 
afforded to the people of London to extend hospitality to many 
men of His Majesty’s Forces who have come from overseas and 
from distant parts of the United Kingdom, and who may be 
taking their Christmas leave in this city from the camps or the 
front, but have no friends to whom to go. Provision will be made 
as far as possible for such men in the various clubs and rest- 
houses open to soldiers and sailors, but it is expected that far more 
accommodation will be required than can be supplied by these 
institutions, including also those of the Y.M.C.A. Last year 
Christmas hospitality was provided in a number of homes and at 
some of the principal centres of the Y.M.C.A. and elsewhere; but 
although the scheme met with a ready and generous response, full 
use could not be made of many of the offers received owing to the 
shortness of the time for completing the necessary arrangements. 
It has now been decided to launch a similar scheme for dealing 
with the matter this year, in the arrangements for which I am 
being assisted by my friend Mr. E. T. Scammell, who is so well 
known in Colonial circles. The aim will be to provide in the case 
of each home offered for the purpose (a) hospitality (whole or 
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partial) for the Christmas week, including, where possible, lodging 
as well as board; (b) hospitality on one or more afternoons during 
the Christmas week, and possibly afterwards, for small parties 
of wounded men (convalescents) within easy distance of hospitals 
and convalescent homes; (c) hospitality for week-ends, other than 
for the Christmas season. I shall be glad, therefore, if those of 
your readers who are willing to (1) contribute money and thus 
become hosts by proxy; (2) act as hosts and hostesses for Christmas 
holiday; (8) entertain small parties of convalescents during 
Christmas week or after from loca] hospitals; (4) provide week-end 
hospitality for other than Christmas week, will communicate with 
me, marking their envelopes ‘ Christmas Hospitality.’ Should any 
host or hostess desire to entertain men from one or other of our 
everseas countries or from any particular part of the United King- 
dom, or have any other preferences, arrangements will, if possible, 
be made to comply with such requests. All the organizations that 
are at present dealing in London with the provision of accommoda- 
tion for men of His Majesty’s Forces are willing to co-operate with 
us, and it is anticipated that should there be, as I feel sure will 
bo the case, a hearty response to this appeal, no soldier or sailor, 
whether from overseas or from any part of the United Kingdom, 
need be homeless and friendless in London during the coming 
Christmas season. Christmastide, apart from the war, has always 
its distinct appeal, but never can there be a time when the spirit 
of the season will have a better opportunity for its display than 
now.—I am, Sir, &c., A. K. Yarr, General Secretary. 
London Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE ATONEMENT. 
{To rae Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
6S1r,—A better instance surely of belief in the Atonement, in the 
mouth of one of Shakespeare’s characters, than that given by Mr. 
Robertson in the Spectator of November 25th may be found in 
John of Gaunt’s famous speech in Richard II., Act II., Scene i., 
lines 54-55 :— 
*‘ As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son.” 
The beliefs of a dramatist’s characters are not of course 
necessarily his own, and it is Shakespeare himself who reminds us 
that even “the Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” But 
even in a play one feels in reading some passages that they come 
straight from the writer’s own heart and give his own convictions. 
Does any one doubt that Gaunt’s love of England is Shakespeare’s 
own—that it is Shakespeare’s own profession of faith and love of 
England? And if so, does not this carry with it the implication 
that the belief in ‘‘ blessed Mary’s Son ” as “ the world’s ransom ” 
is also Shakespeare’s own? I have not had the opportunity of 
reading Dr. Lyttelton’s sermon, but I cannot help hoping that 
your reviewer has mistaken his conclusion. It must surely be 
avery narrow view of Christianity that would rule Shakespeare 
out, and hold that he was not a Christian—though he might have 
been had he lived longer! Was he not rather in this, as in so 
much besides, the perfect pattern of his age—of those “ spacious 
days,” and of that “‘ large and powerful Broad Church Party,” of 
which you speak, and which many of us, like yourself, would like 
to see as large and as powerful in our own day?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The School House, Monmouth, Lione. James. 
{To rae Eprron or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—Can there be any doubt as to Shakespeare’s belief in—or at 
least knowledge of—the Atonement when one finds in his works 
euch a passage as this?— 
“Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 
—Henry IV., Act I., Scene 1. 
-I am, Sir, &c., E. Stuart Goprrey. 
40 Chaucer Road, Bedford. 
(We must close this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.} 





“TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES’—A 
REMINISCENCE OF STEVENSON. 
(To rae Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
81r,—There can be very few of the original characters of R. L. 
Stevenson’s books left. For a few years I have had some 
correspondence with one of them. “ R. L. S.,” in Travels with a 
Donkey, describes (not quite accurately) meeting in the valley of 
the Tarn the writer of the letter of which translation is enclosed. 
Thinking that it would be of interest to Stevenson lovers to have 
@ first-hand account, I asked for a detailed description—I am, 
Bir, &c., C. H. M. 





“It is in the shade of the chestnut tree which served for a 
shelter at night to Mr. Stevenson that I pen these lines, and I am 
guarding my goats at the very same spot where I lost the others 
when with my father I met the Englishman. 

Having lost our goats, which had strayed away to eat mushrooms 
er chestnuts, we got up at daybreak to go and look for them. We 
found them quite near the road, in the chestnut grove of Graviére, 
and we saw a man and a donkey below a large chestnut tree. We 
approached and saluted the stranger, who said to us that he was 





tired and that he had passed the night sheltered by the tree. He 
showed us the sack which had served for a bed and told us that 
he was English. Then Papa asked him: ‘ Do you know the Lord?’ 
but as my father only knew his patois of the mountain, he 
expressed himself badly in French, and the stranger did not 
understand. I translated the conversation. Then Mr. Stevenson 
replied: ‘ Yes, He is my best friend.’ Papa continued then to 
interrogate the stranger. He asked him if he was converted and 
if he had given himself to the Lord. I have already said that Papa 
was a Dorbyste (Moravian). He recited several words of the 
Gospel. I recall them very well: ‘Many are called but few 
chosen.” Mr. Stevenson seemed much interested in the conversa- 
tion of the mountaineer, and said he would be pleased if I 
translated the conversation into good French. Finally he wished 
to go along with us, Papa having invited him to come and 
breakfast at our house and to make the acquaintance of my mother 
and my brother. Papa and the Englishman marched in front, 
I followed after the donkey and the goats. From time to time 
they called me to go and interpret the words which the Englishman 
could not understand. Mr. Stevenson spoke French very well, and 
he related to me some little stories concerning England. Then he 
asked me about our local fétes, Papa having only told him about 
the religious fétes. I told him we celebrated Twelfth Night. On 
that day there was a family repast. At dessert there is a cake in 
which a bean is placed. The mistress of the house divides the 
cake into as many parts as there are guests. The young girl who 
gets the bean in her part is queen and chooses her king from 
among the company. Then there is dancing and amusements for 
several hours. If it is a youth who gets the bean he chooses his 
queen. Mr. Stevenson laughed at the anecdote and wished that I 
might be the queen and that I should choose my king well. In 
return for that little tale he told me one. In England, he said, 
at the New Year one hangs a branch of mistletoe under the lamp. 
The girl who finds herself under the branch of mistletoe has for 
her cavalier the gentleman who meets her there. I remember 
always the good grace and the smiling physiognomy of Mr. 
Stevenson in relating that. After that I went behind the herd of 
goats. 

Arrived at the house, the Englishman breakfasted and talked 
with my mother, with my brother and the schoolmaster, who lived 
in the same house as ourselves. I, who liked animals so much, 
occupied myself with the donkey. I came back from time to time 
to the house and heard some snatches of the conversation. They 
discussed the chestnut barvest and the customs of our mountain 
country. 

Mr. Stevenson was a man of slight figure. He wore a hat with 
a large brim, and he appeared to be about twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age. He begged Papa to accompany him as far as Florac, 
and I went there. He visited the chateau of Miral, quite near 
to our village, the church of Bedoués (old church) on the road. 
At Florac he visited a chateau and the prisons. Then he left us, 
saying ‘ Au revoir.’ He sent us a book in which his name was 
written (which has disappeared), and we saw him no more. 

I will send you some chxtnuts, some wood and some leaves of 
the tree. When my little girl can photograph, if I can buy her 
an apparatus, I will send you a photograph of the place where the 
tree is and its surroundings, and I will give you also other details 
another time.—I am still yours devotedly, Lapis Pante..” 





SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S MESSAGR. 
‘To tne Epiror or rae “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—I am delighted to see Sir Douglas Haig’s message to the 
country in regard to books for the troops and for the hospitals, 
which shows his great appreciation of their needs. I am sure 
Sir Douglas Haig would not wittingly damage the British Red 
Cross War Library, Surrey House, Marble Arch, W., which has 
supplied all hospitals and hospital ships with literature for the 
sick and wounded since August, 1914. I am obliged to point out 
again in this National Book Fortnight that whereas the Camps 
Library referred to by Sir Douglas Haig supplies the fighting 
forces, the British Red Cross War Library supplies the sick and 
wounded. This division of work was agreed to early in the war 
and approved. Books intended for the sick and wounded should 
be sent direct to us; and they are urgently needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Hacsera Waicat, Hon. Sec. 





THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
{To tHe Epiton or tue “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—Those who have read the communication of your corre- 
spondent Mr. Wm. Jeffrey on “The Origin of Evil” in your 
issue of the 2nd inst. may like to see a statement by Swedenborg 
on that subject as follows :— 

“Evil comes forth from its own origins, namely, from the 
contraries of love to God and love to the neighbour; such origins 
are given with man, and in nowise with God; hence it is evident 
that when it is said that God induces evils, it is said according 
to appearance. If anyone wishes to know what evil is . . . let 
him only seek to know what seclf-love and love of the world are; 
and in order to know what good is, let him only seek to know what 
love to God and love towards the neighbour are.’—Arcana 
Celestia, 7533, 4997. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellfield, Hartley Wintney, Winchfield. 


Caagiss H. Moons. 
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A SOLDIER’S TRIBUTE TO HIS PLATOON OFFICER. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—This little testimony from a private “somewhere in 
France” to his platoon officer quite bears out what the late 
“ Student in Arms,” whom I with numbers of your readers mourn 
with ap almost personal sense of loss, says in his contribution 
“ Romance,” not only of the affection of the officers for their men, 
but of the men for their officers. Writing on July 10th of the Big 
Push he says :— 

“IT am sorry to say most of our officers are gone, including our 
Platoon Officer, who most of us had just got to know and respect, 
as I don’t think a better little Gentleman walked in Boot Leather, 
and wil’ be missed by all of us in the Platoon, and I think that 
either of us would have done anything we could for him.” 

On receiving this letter I wrote asking for the name of his 
officer, as I thought I might perhaps be able to find out the address 
of his family and send them this extract. He wrote back :— 

“I must tell you that I think we are not allowed to mention 
any one’s names, as it is against Military Rules, or else I would be 
only too pleased to let you know, but I must say that he was a Good 
Officer to his Platoon and we that are left do miss him. He was a 
thorough straightforward little Gentleman.” 


And he goes on to say :— 

“Our Battalion has had it very hot during the last month, 
and I am only too sorry to say that there are very few of the 
original lot left. One of my best chums was killed the other 
night; he was just made Sergeant over our Platoon, and I miss 
him very much, but I hope his Spirit is Resting in Heaven, and I 
have thanked the All mighty in my Prayers for sparing me so far. 
We are a wicked lot at times, but if people in England could only 
sce what we have to go through they would not be surprised at us 
cussing and swearing. God forgive us for doing it. I am sure 
no one in England can realize what we have to go through, and 
wo cannot describe it to thm.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. R. 

[Here indeed is Corporal Trim redivivus.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WORDS OF CONSOLATION. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—The enclosed fragment has been entrusted to me, and I wish 
through your columns that it might bring a touch of comfort to 
some of the bereaved and thoughtful of your readers, for it has 
helped yours, &c., M. B. Gappum. 
Irving House, 41 Lansdowne Place, Hore, Sussex. 


“* Tué en bataille,’ c'est ne point mourir! 
Donner son tout pour la patrie.... 
Sans crainte, et sans un seul soupir... 
Mourir? Non, héros, c’est la vie! 


Séchez-vos larmes, car cette douleur 

N’est digne .... Il mérite mieux 

Votre chevalier, ‘sans reproche, sans peur,’ 
Qui sut son devoir, et qui connut Dieu.” 


Le Somme, Le 10 Sept., 1916. 





“ COMMON-SENSE.” 
{To rae Epiron or tue “ Srectator.’’] 

§i2,—I think the world does not grasp what the Germans mean by 
the Kultur of which they are so proud. It is not art or taste, but 
what we call “technical education,” or, if rightly understood, 
“common-sense.” There is no paradox in Horace’s saying, Rarus 
enim ferme sensus communis. To translate it “ Common-sense is 
rare”’ is totally to miss the philosopher’s meaning. Sensus in Latin 
does not mean mental acumen or any such thing, but “ touch ” or 
test by the five senses. What Horace desired to teach is, “‘ People 
rarely examine the things of common life,” but are content with 
a superficial estimate of their nature. This is just where we have 
blundered in this war, and the Germans have got the better of us. 
It has been the trend of German genius (and, if I remember right, 
Southey credits them with it) to examine things microscopically, 
to assure themselves of their nature before using them. This is 
technical education and the true common-sense, the absence of 
which has cost us so dearly.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 


We have received the sum of £2 2s. for the above Fund from Miss 
Chidell, making a total of £193 17s, 6d. 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tas leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his erticle “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than siz copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “Christ in Flanders,’”’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 1ith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, B.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tae article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnio débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 





— | 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest ané 
smportance to warrant publication. 











POETRY. 





ARROWHEAD COPSE. 
(Lines on an abandoned sector of trenches near Guillemont, September,1918.) 
Bopres of men in the funk-holes 
Who in suffering crept there to die, 
Struck,—Even so may J porish ; 
Even so may I lie 
Dead—and a dosolate twilight shrouding a dying sky. 


The bays were blown in; (they were shelling them yet); 
The shrapnel still broke overhead— 

Dead underfoot in the pestilent mud 
O'’er a hellscape of dead ; 

Nor a tree, nor a bush, nor a fathom of ground 
Unseared, smashed and broke ;— 

And the sweet, filthy smell of corruption 
Went up with the smoke. 


We are often afraid, but that moment 
When we crept to the road 
I was not. By the grace of—the nightfall, 
And—Something—that glowed — 
I remembered the Cross that they gave Him 
For the valour He showed. 
G, F, Groaax, 








BOOKS. 


——Q 
ISLAM AND MODERNISM.* 
Ix 1892, a Committee was organized in America for the purpose of 
delivering a series of lectures on the History of Religions somewhat 
similar in character to the Hibbert Lectures in England. The subject 
of the course of lectures in 1914 was Mohammedanism. The lecturcr 
chosen was Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, of the Leyden University. 
A better choice could not have been made. Professor Hurgronje 
possesses all the qualities necessary in order to instruct others both 
as regards the tenets of Islamism, and its relations with the reat of 
the world. Not only is he a profound Arabic scholar, but ho has lived 
amongst Moslems of all classes, and has thus been able to assimilate 
the views both of the learned and unlearned. Those views often diverge 
widely. Moreover, he has undergone the experience, exceedingly rare 
for a European, of having been a University student at Mecca for a 
whole year. He has wandered round the colonnade of the famous 
mosque, and has heard “a sheikh of pure Arab descent explaining to 
his audience, composed of white Syrians or Circassians, of brown and 
yellow Abyssinians and Egyptians, of negrocs, Chinese, and Malays, 
the probable and improbable legal consequences of marriage contracts, 
not excepting those between men and genii.” Simultancously, in another 
circle, a negro scholar was “explaining the ontological evidence of 
the oxistence of a Creator and the logical necessity of His having twenty 
© Mohammedanisem. By Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje. London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ($1°50 net.) 
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qualities, inseparable from, but not identical with, His eesence.” Further 
on, “a learned mufti of indeterminably mixed extraction demonstrated 
to his pupils from the standard work of Al-Ghazali the absolute vanity 
of law and doctrine to those whose hearts are not purified from every 
attachment to the world.” Then, on passing out of the gates of the 
mosque, he has seen human merchandise, in the shape of slaves, being 
exposed for sale, and he has met a Bedouin caravan, whose members 
were very much the same both in outward appearance and mental 
characteristics as their forefathers who were contemporancous with 
the Founder of the Moslem religion. Surveying all this incongruous 
medley, Professor Hurgronje reflects that to them “ our modern world, 
with all its problems, its emotions, its learning and science, hardly exists. 
On the other hand, the average modern man does not understand much 
more of the mental life of the two hundred millions to whom the barren 
Mecea has become the great centre.” 

Professor Huxley, in one of his essays, says that “ extinguished 
theologians lie about the cradle of every science as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules.” There is an clement of truth in this ruthless 
generalization, but it is far from embodying the whole truth. Attention 
might, with an equal degree of accuracy, be drawn to the persistence 
with which dogmatic theology and all the incidents which cluster 
round archaic creeds have held their own against science and know- 
ledge, both being the parents of scepticism, which steadily accumulate 
as the world grows older and which continuously gall the kibe of ancient 
beliefs. Islam is generally regarded as a typical instance of an un- 
progressive creed, and it is certainly true that the foundations of any 
religion which cannot adapt itself to modern requirements run a serious 
risk of being eventually undermined. Yet even rigid Islam is not, or 
at all events was not always, so inelastic as is often supposed. At 
the outsct, the Koran was the only guide, but some explanation and 
interpretation of the sacred book were almost necessitated when Islam, 
which, in Sir William Muir’s words, was originally only intended by 
Mohammed to be “a summons to Arabs and to none other,”’ blossomed 
into a universal creed which was to be propagated throughout the whole 
world by the aid of the sword. “ Reluctantly,” Professor Hurgronje 
says, “ but decidedly at last, it was eonceded that the foundations 
laid by Mobammed for the life of his community were by no means 
all to be found in the Holy Book; rather, that Mohammed’s revelation 
without his explanation and practice would have remained an enigmas 
It was understood now that the rules and laws of Islam were founded 
on God’s word and on the Sunnah—i.e., the ‘ way’ pointed out by the 
Prophet’s word and example.” 

Two circumstances contributed to facilitate the introduction of 
changes, if not in the dogma, at all events in the incidental practices 
of Islam. The first was that there has never been a Moslem pricst- 
hood. Heresy or mutual accusations of heresy have, from very early 
times, been common, but there has never existed a Moslem Pope or 
high ecclesiastical Council to define authoritatively the limits between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The Kadis, indeed, interpreted the law 
as regards personal status and other matters which were closely con- 
nected with religion, but they were forced by public opinion to pay 
aitention to the views of the canonists (Ulema), from whose ranks 
they were chosen. Morcover, inasmuch as they were nominated by 
the temporal Governors, they were often tainted with the suspicion of 
lack of independence and of yielding unduly to corrupt or other illicit 
influences. So much was this the ease that, in the early days of Islam, 
disputes between the Kadis and the canonists were of frequent occur- 
rence. The more rigid and conservative amongst the latter class were 
prone to express the utmost contempt for those who accepted the office 
of Kadi. Indeed, according to a tradition, which is very probably 
of doubtful authenticity, the Prophet himself is said to have declared 
that two Kadis out of every three were “ destined to Hell.” One curious 
result of this condition ‘of things is, as Professor Hurgronje points out, 
that “the religious life of Mohammedans is in some respects freer in 
countries under non-Mohammedan authority, than under a Moham- 
anedan government. Under English, Dutch, or French rule, the Ulema 
are less interfered with in their teaching, the nuftis in their reeommenda- 
tions, and the Kadis in their judgments of questions of marriage and 
inheritance than in Turkey, where the life of Islam, as the State religion, 
lies under official control.” 


The other consideration which mitigated, and, alihongh to a limited 
extont, still mitigates, the extreme rigidity of Mohammedanism, was 
the introduction into Islamic practical theology of the doctrine known 
as Jjina, a word which Professor Hurgronje interprets as the “‘ Infallible 
Agreement of the Community.” Hughes, in his Dictionary of Islam, 
likens this doctrine to what, in Christian theology, would be termed 
the “unanimous assent of the Fathers.” Inasmuch as complete 
unanimity of opinion is difficult of attainment, whether amongst 
Christian Fathers or Moslem Mujtahidua, which is the name applied to 
divines of special learning, it can easily be ecnecived that great differ- 
ences of opinion have at times arisen as to the period of history when 
legitimate incorporation by Jjma ceased. The Wahhabis, who are 
Moslem Puritans, and who were freely decapitated by the Fgyptian 
Ibrahim Pasha, reject all Jjma collected after the death of the Ashab 
(companions of the Prophet). Others hold that the Jjma of the de- 
ecendants of the Prophet can be accepted. By the end of the second 
century after Mohammed’s death, the Sunnis had fairly well settled 
down into the four well-known orthodox schools which still exist~ 








namely, the Hanafi, Shafai, Malaki, and Hamboli—all being alike 
regarded as strictly orthodox; but amongst the Shiahs there are still 
Mujtahidun whose Ijma is accepted, and Hughes says that “ the majority 
of learned Moslem divines appear to think that Jjma may be collected 
in every age,” although they acknowledge that, owing to the innumer- 
able sects into which Islamism has now split, the process of acceptation 
presents the utmost difficulties. It was certainly through the agency 
of Ijma that the idea, so wholly foreign to the severe monotheism 
of Mohammed, of the cult of the saints was introduced into the religion 
of Islam. Mohammed, according to tradition, cursed the Jews and 
the Christians for worshipping at the shrines of their prophets. At 
present, almost every Moslem village has its patron saint. “Tho 
popular practice,” Professor Hurgronjo says, “which is in many 
case hardly to be distinguished from polytheism, was, to a 
great extent, favoured by the theory of the intercession of the 
pious dead, of whcese friendly assistance people might assure 
themselves by doing good deeds in their names and to their eternal 
advantage.” 

Professor Hurgronje regards Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s well-known 
lines setting forth the irreconcilability of East and West as “ almost a 
blasphemy.” His own experience has “ impressed him with the firm 
conviction that between Islam and the modern world an understanding 
is to be attained.” All sympathizers with Mohammedans—and their 
name is legion in this country—will earnestly hope that Professor 
Hurgronje’s forecast will turn out to be correct; but although it is 
with the utmost diffidence that I express even a shade of disagreement 
with so high an authority, I am bound to add that I do not feel as 
sanguine as he does. So far as my own experience goes, the Moslem 
world may, broadly speaking, be divided into three categorics. In the 
first place, there are the canonists and the mass of the uneducated, 
who, as Professor Hurgronje very truly says, “ still live in the illusion 
of the days of Islam’s greatness." Those who hold to these views are 
indeed by no means defunct. It may well be that their influence will 
eventually decay, but the process will be very gradual. It cannot as 
yet be said to be even moribund. 


In the second place, although tho influence exerted by Christian 
propaganda on the Moslem work considered as a whole has been almost 
inappreciable, there can be no doubt that contact with Europe and the 
acquisition of European learning are producing an ever-increasing 
class of Moslems who are merely nominal belicvers in the faith of Islam 
and who may be practically classed as agnostics. Professor Hurgronjo 
appears to think that an important movement is going on amongst 
Moslems themselves to unite together, even to the extent of bringing 
about a reconciliation between Sunnis and Shiahs. It is conceivable, 
although I have never heard any evidence which leads mo to think 
it is probable, that for purely political reasons greater unity amongst 
Moslems will be encouraged, and may possibly be attained. But 
Moslem agnostics have, as yet, shown no great disposition to hold out 
the hand of real fcllowship to non-Moslems. With that inconsisiency 
which may be held to be the leading characteristic of the Eastern mind, 
they are quite capable of becoming indifferent to their own creed 
without being in any degree imbued with a feeling of tolcration 
towards others, 

In the third place, there is a small body of men, of whom Syud Ahmed, 
in India, and Mohammed Abdu in Egypt, were typical representatives, 
who are labouring earnestly and intelligently to harmonize the creed 
of Islam with the requirements of modcrn thought. Wo may all wish 
them well. They have certainly exercised a limited amount of influ- 
ence amongst the best type of Moslems. I cannot say, judging from 
my own experience, that I think that influence has as yet extended 
very deep. The difficulties that they have to encounter are, indeed, 
formidable, Professor Hurgronje says that neither elavery nor polygamy 
is “ indispensable to the integrity of Islam.” This is so far true as regards 
slavery that eome seventy millions of Mohammedans are now living 
contentedly in India, where the status of slavery has been abolished 
by the Legislature. But it has to be romembered that so drastic a 
measure as this is only possible by reason of the incorporation of India 
into the British Empire. Further, it may be said that there is a ten- 
dency amongst the higher classes to discourage polygamy; but it is 
the great facility afforded by the Moslem law to divorce rather than 
polygamy itself which tends to undermine that family life which is the 
acorn from which the oak of true civilization is produced. Professor 
Hurgronje attaches a far greater degree of importance to the fact that 
it is still the duty of Moslems to regard all those parts of the world 
which are not yet subject to their authority as “ the Abode of War.” 
Personally, I should not have been inclined to attach such great im- 
portance to this theory, which, as a practical guide for Moslem conduct, 
is gradually losing its strength, and which may ‘not inconccivably 
receive its death-blow as one of the results of the present war. My 
own view would be that the great obstacle to reconciliation between 
Islam and Modernism is to be found in the immutability of the Sheriat, 
the sacred law of Islam. Ihave as yet never noticed the least disposition 
to permit the admission of the principle that the Sheriat can be 
changed. Without such change a full understanding between Modernism 
and Islam is very difficult, and if the change is ever made Islam would 
come out of the crucible with perhaps some of its essential dogma 
intact, but in a form differing almost wholly from the Islamism with 
which we are all now acquainted, CroMER 
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TRAVELS IN LONDON.* 


Tur late Mr. Charles Morley was an extremely able, enterprising, and 
efficient journalist. But this volume proves him to have been a good 
deal more—a man of a complex and attractive personality, a friend of 
his kind, a great lover of London, and a writer of distinction with a 
happy gift of evoking the visions of the past. The dualism of his 
nature is happily sammed up by one of his colleagues, Mr. G. R. Halkett, 
who describes him as a curiously mixed character, adding: “‘ He had 
a real big soul, with a passion for the under-dog, and I never met a 
more perfect gentleman.” Charles Morley, who was born in 1853, 
was the son of a Blackburn doctor and was educated at Rugby in the 
days of Temple. He spent three years in a Lancashire cotton mill, 
rising to be a departmental manager, and three years in New Zealand, 
wheie he was employed on a survey of the North Island, returning to 
England in 1880. In the same year hia uncle, Lord Morley, became 
editor of the Pall Mali Gazette and appointed him hia secretary. Charles 
Morley made himself useful in a variety of ways under Lord Morley, 
Mr. Stead, and Sir Edward Cook. He had a longer connexion with 
the Pall Mall than any living man. He edited the Pall Mall Budget, 
and was a leading member of the staff of the Pall Mall Magazine under 
various dispensations. When an exodus was caused by the change of 
politics at the Pall Mall Gazette in 1893, Morley transferred his services 
to the Westminster Gazette, served for a while on the Daily News, and 
returned to the Pall Mall Magazine, which he edited for five years. 
His assistant, Mr. Collins, tells us that he showed what Lamb called 
an “ incorrigible and losing honesty " in the matter of his own advance- 
ment. ‘ More than once he refused a great ‘ plum’ in his profession, 
like the editorship of the /Uustrated London News and a highly lucrative 
post on the Daily Telegraph. The cauve he assigned was a dread of 
responsibilities, but it was much more probably a fear of new environ- 
ments or a dosire for unrestricted freedom of action and opinion.” 
Though the greatest part of his work was anonymous, he published 
five books—Studies in Board Schools; Teufel the Terrier and a Guide 
to the Zoo, which revealed his deep love of animals; London at Prayer,a 
collection of magazine papers which illustrated his detachment from 
doctrine combined with wide sympathy; and Archie, a study of the mind 
of an old burglar which won the admiration of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
But though he lived “‘in the shade,” he threw himself with the greatest 
energy into the “ new journalism " as practised by Mr. Stead. No one 
was more fertile in expedients for providing decorative or entertain- 
ing accessories to the more solid and instructive contents of a news- 
paper ora magazine. He was always on the look-out for something new 
and strange. His methods were audacious—-we had almost said un- 
scrupulous, in view of his employment of a malade imaginaire to elicit 
the opinions of various doctors as to the best treatment of influenza, 
or his amazing scheme for advertising “R, L. 8.’a" story The Body 
Snatcher. Yet he was destitute of vanity, ambition, or self-assertion. 
Outside a limited circle of writers, journalists, and artists, he was little 
known. He feit deeply, but avoided contention, and frequently fell 
back on cynicism to escape a display of emotion. As Mr. Spender 
tells us in hia acute and interesting study, “‘ he would do ‘ tradesman’s 
work,’ as he called the greater part of journalism, with rare fidelity 
provided it was so labelled and there was no nonsense about it, but 
what he lived for was the occasional opportunity of work in which 
ho could express himself.”” That, as Mr. Spender adds, came too seldom 
in the opinion of his friends; but in these posthumously published 
papers we recognize qualities unexpected in a writer who was pro- 
fessionally immersed in actualities. To begin with, there is not a trace 
of aggressive journalistic modernity in the style, which has a certain 
distinguished simplicity, bis plainness being the result, as Mr. Collins 
tells us, of unmeasured trouble. This is confirmed by Mr. Spender, 
who says that Morley “ wrote and rewrote, tore up and began again, 
and even copied out his copy.” Democrat and Radical though he was, 
we find him in these pages not only a reverent student of the past and 
a champion of antiquaries, but a firm upholder of ancient customs and 
ceremonials. Whatever it was that he set about to describe—a bit of the 
Roman Wall discovered in some bonded vaults in the City ; the Soane 
Museum; the Jerusalem Chamber and the Abbey Precincts; or the 
halls of two ancient City Companies—he came to his task in a spirit of 
almost elegiac regret for the glories of the past, and with a felicitous gift 
of repeopling these scenes with their old inhabitants. He envied the 
porter’s wife in the Abbey Cloisters “ her conventual seclusion, so fitting 
for the nourishment of the historic spirit and the contemplation of 
the past.” His visit to the Charterhouse and his conversations with the 
Poor Brotherhood and the Master form a charming commentary on 
the famous chapter in The Newcomes, “‘ one of the tenderest and most 
beautiful chapters in literature,” just as in his recollections of Rugby, 
published anonymously in the Cornhill and here reprinted, he has 
achieved the difficult feat of making a worthy addition to Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, 





AT THE WAR.ft 
Tuts collection of Lord Northcliffe’s articles about his experiences 
on various fronts and about various military and quasi-military sub- 
jects makes a distinctly disjointed book. The strength of the writer 





* Travels in London. By the tate Charles Morley. With Recollections by Sir 
pores ho J. A. Spender, and J. P. C 
28. net. 
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seems to us to be that in every case ho assumes no knowledgo in the 
reader, and sets out to explain exactly what he saw, beginning at the 
beginning and ending at the end. This means a certain hold on his 
narrative, and wo have found some of the articles a good deal more 
informing than much of tho writing of men employed by Lord North- 
cliffe, though his oraftsmanship is generally inforior to theirs. Good 
examples of informing narratives are the chapters about medical work on 
the Western front, and about the Verdun, Gorizia, and Carso fighting. 
The chapter entitled “The War Doctors” tells us moro about the 
organization of surgical work in battle and just behind tho lines than 
we havo learned anywhere else. The book is, moreover, marked by 
humane feeling and enthusiasm. We almost wondered as we read 
whether the author could be the same Lord Northoliffe who in politics 
so often chooses methods which are the very reverse of helpful, or just, 
or seemly. Probably the bad side of him is as woll intentioned as the 
good, and the simple fact is that he errs in judgment and taste without 
meaning to do so when he orders his Press-phalanx to engage the 
objects of his mistrust. This book, at all events, is pleasant to read 
because it is all about things which Lord Northoliffe feels able to praise. 
Downing Street and Parliament do not come in at all except in stray 
references to the “ miasmatic exhalations of the Upas tree at West- 
minster,” and so forth, 

Such criticisms as to bad feeding and bad equipment which brought 
down Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry during the Crimean War are impossible 
to-day. “ Our Army is perfectly fed,” says Lord Northcliffe. We may 
take that as final. There is no target for criticism. Lucky that it is so; 
for if the A.S.C. had not been thoroughly efficient the sufferings of the 
troops in the icy mud of Flanders and Franco would have made the 
sufferings of the Army on the plateau before Sebastopol seem but a pale 
image of our modern horrors, We should like to have been told more 
about the methods of the A.S.C. in working this miracle. Obviously 
the greater part of the work has been improvised. Lord Northcliffe also 
praises every part of the organization of the Army on the Western front ;— 


* Communication being as urgent as transport, the Royal Engineers 

have seen to it that the large area of Northern and North-West Fraaco 
in which our Armies are operating has been linked up by a telephonic 
system unique, It is no mere collection of temporary wires strung 
from tree to tree. The poles and wires are in every way as good as those 
of the Post Office at home. The installation might indeed be thought to 
be extravagant, but cheap telephoniag is notoriously bad telephoning. 
A breakdown of communications which might be caused by the fierce 
wind and electric storms which have happened so frequently in the war 
would spell a great inconvenience or even worse. An indistinct telephono 
is useless, And so, marching with the Army, and linking up a thousand 
essential points, is a telephone service that cannot be bettered. To-day 
it would be quite tate for the Commander-in-Chief, if he so desired, 
to call up London from beyond Fricourt, for our wires are already in 
places where we saw them burying the blackened corpses of dead 
Germans, and where the sound of great guns makes it sometimes neces- 
sary to shout in order to make ourselves heard in a conversation.” 
Of the lines of communication he remarks: “I say without hesitation 
that, making allowances for war time, our lines of communication 
organization, superimposed as it is upon the overworked French rail- 
ways and roads, and in a country where there is no native labour to 
be had, is as near perfection as ever it can be.” Even the waste of 
food and material which scandalized economical minds carly in the 
war has ceased. ‘ Such footgear as was useless was not wasted,” says 
Lord Northcliffe, giving an example, “ for by an ingenious contrivance 
invented on the spot by a young Dublin bootmaker, the uppor parts of 
these boots were being converted into bootlaces by the thousand.” As 
for the employment of prisoners of war on the land, Lord North- 
cliffe bears the same testimony as all other observers to the success of 
the plan in Franco. But for the letters “ P.G.” (prisonnier de guerre) 
on the back of the prisoners, “it would be difficult to realize that com- 
fortable-looking, middle-aged Landsturm Hans, with his long pipe, 
and young Fritz, with his cigarette, were prisoners at all.’ Wo shall 
soon have the opportunity of making the same discovery in Britain. 
Even if the tilling of the land did not draw all men with the peasant 
instinct together, irrespective of race, as experience proves that it does, 
no man who had the chance of doing interesting work and earning pay 
would want to forfeit those advantages and return to the desolating 
weariness of a prison camp. 

Lord Northcliffe bestows high praise indifferently on General Joffre, 
Sir Douglas Haig, and General Cadorna, end he lends no support to the 
idea that in the French, British, or Italian Headquarters there is any- 
thing but simple living, laborious hours of work, and skilled Staff work. 
We aro specially interested in the statement that at Verdun during 
the prolonged German attack the French losses were “ insignificant.” 
“The French losses are, and have been, insignificant. I know the 
official figure.” Lord Northcliffe represents the Italian Army as a force 
which was finding itself all the time thet its early fighting in terribly 
difficult country was yielding so little visible result. Now, with the 
capture of Gorizia and the progress on the arid and inhospitable Carso, 
it has entered into its reward of self-eonfidence. A young Italian officer 
said to Lord Northeliffe of the recent Italian success : “ It will broaden 
her [Italy's] shoulders and steady her national life in every way. When I 
think of tho transformation those months of war have wrought in me 
who am thirty, how much greater must it be in all our young soldiers of 
nineteen and twenty!” 

We hope the book may have a large sale as all the profits go to the 
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WOMEN’S WORK ON THE LAND.* 
“ Farmine is not a bit hard and horrid, like you said I was to expect,” 
writes a member of the Women’s National Land Service Corps, in a 
letter reprinted in the first Report of that organization. She goes on:— 

“Of course I was out in all weathers. At first it was a novelt 

getting soaked through and I rather enjoyed it, and afterwards 
got so used to it that I did not mind either. The days I used to like 
were when we sent the pigs to market. I used to drive them in a cart, 
then explore the market and examine the stalls, and come home bringing 
so many cwt. of cotton-cake. . . . We have all three been through the 
hay and harvest time—we rode the binder, and understand every inch 
of it. We rode the drag at both seasons, and the ‘ turners’ and ‘side 
deliverers’ and ‘cutters’ in hay time. Of course, we can all plough 
and horse-hoe, and those sort of things, and harness the horses and every- 
thing like that, and we can milk too, so next year we shall be able to 
call ourselves ‘ experienced farm hands.’ ” 
This in only one of many testimonies, from employers and employed, 
to the good results obtained by the Corps in training women for work 
on the land. The objects of the Corps are to speed up the recruitment 
of all classes of women for farm work; to create a favourable publio 
epinion as to the value of that work; to use the members of the Corps 
as organizers of the work of village women; and finally to help in general 
propaganda by supplying organizers and speakers. The cost of training 
and maintenancé for each girl on the training farms is 20s. a week, 
In addition, a number of bursaries have been granted, and also free 
maintenance and training have been placed at the disposal of the Corps 
by a number of public-spirited owners of farm lands. Through the 
eombined efforts of the Corps and the Women’s Farm and Garden Union, 
about 791 women have been trained and placed on the land as permanent 
workers, and 1,312 women have been sent out either as permanent 
workers with previous experience or as untrained workers in gangs. 
It is interesting to note that women from the Colonies have had a share 
in the work, for their practical experience made them invaluable as 
organizers and superintendents. Among the miscellancous posts filled 
by the Corps are motor-tractor drivers for a farm in Suffolk, driver of a 
water-cart, women for milk rounds, and farm bailiffs, and the Report 
notes with pardonable pride that members of the Corps have gained 
prizes in ploughing competitions. With regard to remuneration the 
Report states :— 

“The average wage now received ranges from 16s. to £1 a week, 
with lodging, but without board. Really good milkers and carters, 
who are much in demand, can get from £1 to 25s., with lodging. .. . 
The Corps refuses to send out women workers unless it believes that 
(i) they can live on the pay offered, and that (2) taking the present 
war rate of agricultural wages for men as a basis, they are bein 

id an equivalent according to their capacity and experience, am 
hat (3) they are not undercutting or supplanting the work of local 
women, but are really wanted to take the place of men who have 
gone, and to prevent the decrease of the food supply.” 





THE MAGAZINES, 


Ix the Nineteenth Century Lord Sydenham, late Governor of Bombay, 
writes of “The Danger in India.” He freely recognizes the brighter 
side of the picture—the loyalty and munificenco of the Princes and 
Chiefs and the services of the fighting races of India—but is constrained 
to speak frankly of disquieting incidents—conspiracies, mutiny, and 
assassinations—and the failure of the higher educational machine. 
The special aim of the article, however, is to analyse, and point out 
the dangers of, the new demands put forward by the majority of the 
elected members of the Viceroy’s Council for the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils, and the securing of a substantial majority of 
elected representatives. This amounts, Lord Sydenham points out, 


to a demand, not for participation in the government of the country,- 


but control, checked only by the veto of the Viceroy-in-Council or the 
Governors-in-Council. Nearly half of the signatories are lawyers who 
effect to speak in the name of the people of India, but in reality only 
represent the bureaucratic intelligentsia ; and the assumption of power 
which underlies these revolutionary proposals would nowhere be more 
bitterly resented than by the warlike clans of India. Lord Sydenham 
holds that it would be unwise to regard this manifesto as an academic 
production in view of its careful preparation and wide support in England 
as well as in India, and urges the frank and unhesitating rejection of 
the proposals which it puts forward. Sir Charles Waldstein 
discusses the social gulf between England and Germany, and 
despairs of our ever arriving at an understanding, or co-operating 
for the peace and advancement of mankind, until the Germans 
assimilate into their national consciousness our own sense of fair 
play and adopt in common with us the ideal of the gentleman 
in contradistinction to that of the superman. Mr. Ellis Barker in 
a study of the German Emperor’s position traces his gradual pro- 
gress beyond his carefully limited powers, and contends that in declaring 
a@ war of aggression he has infringed the Constitution as laid down 
in the text and expounded by the Professors and interpreted by 
Bismarck, Mr. A. A. Baumann in a brilliantly written paper 
on “Personal Economy” deprecates the injustice of the appeals 
made to the class which is already bled white by the war and prac- 
tises a rigorous compulsory economy—the class “ through which the 
@ristocracy shades off imperceptibly into the middle class, the class 
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of country gentlemen and professional ‘men. ‘This class, which dig. 
tinguishes the civilization of England from that of the rest of the world, 
has been harder hit by the war than any other, and it is by no means 
certain that it will be able to survive its losses in men and money, 
No greater calamity could befall Great Britain than the extinction of 
this class, which stands between the Barbarians and the Philistines 
of Matthew Arnold, and which has supplied the nation—bating one or 
two exceptions like the first Duke of Wellington and the late Lord 
Salisbury—with all its great generals, admirals, lawyers, statesmen, 
men of science, artists, authors, engincers, and merchants,” 


In the Contemporary Dr. Dillon discusses the situation in the Balkans 
under the heading “‘ The Light that Failed in the Near East.” In the 
main, his article is an impeachment of the “ guileless statesmen” of the 
Entente, who were imposed on by Bulgarian tricksters and unable to 
make good their promises to the Rumanian Government, and takes a 
most gloomy view of the operations in Wallachia. For the rest, he 
severely criticizes the laxity of France and England in dealing with 
the systematic treachery of King Constantine, and asks whether we are 
alive to the fact that the prolongation of the war is largely due to the 
conduct of the Greek King, who believes firmly in the defeat of the 
Allies, and is not merely anxious but zealous to bring it about.—— 
Dr. J. Holland Rose writes on the Polish problem, emphasizing the 
fact that the Central Powers offer a divided existence to a nation which 
passionately longs for unity. At the same time, though their scheme ig 
probably unworkable, yet it holds the field. After the article went to 
press, however, the Russian official statement was made, which Dr. 
Holland Rose pronounces to be the most satisfactory that has yet been 
issued by the Tsar. Mr. A. A. Baumann contributes an extremely 
hostile notice of Dr. Gray's and Mr. Turner’s Eclipse or Empire? 
The aim of the book he regards as to enthrone the business man 
as God; and while readily admitting the need of educational reform 
in mathematics, history, natural science, and modern languages, he 
protests against the notion of teaching our boys to be business men 
whilst in their teens: “ Burke said that two things had gone to 
the making of the English character—‘the spirit of religion and 
the spirit of a gentleman.’ May these two naticnal virtues never 
be replaced by a belated copy of German efficiency touched with 
American smartness.” Dr. Scott Lidgett in a well-reasoned and 
impressive article advocates a closer co-operation between the Anglican 
and Evangelical Free Churches by means of an Advisory Council 
which shall bring the Churches together on a representative basis. 
He is careful not to exaggerate the significance of the many 
welcome signs of the drawing together of the Churches, or to 
assume that they point to the speedy removal of differences. But 
“surely we have reached the possibility of such mutual recognition 
and respect as may now be translated into terms of closer relationship 
and thus made the condition of advancing to fuller spiritual agreement 
in the future.” If at this great moment of our history, when so much 
is at stake, we are content to allow the manifestation of our unity to 
remain on a private, informal, or non-official footing, “‘the Church of 
Christ in the country will have lost the greatest opportunity that has 
come to it for ages.” 








The Fortnightly opens with a lecture delivered by Sir Frederick Pollock 
in the University of Manchester on international law. The author traces 
the rise of law among nations, but seems to have an uneasy consciousness 
that, at any rate at present, these agreements have not a very sure 
foundation, Sir Frederick Pollock does not seem to be quite so ready 
as Dogberry with an answer when confronted with the question 
what is to be done. His remedy appears to be to call Mr. Taft and 
a Leaguo of Peace together and hope that he may live to see “ the 
foundations of an authentic international law, protected by organized 
international justice, well and truly laid.” Mr. J. M. Kennedy says 
that two hostile views of the future are agitating Germany. Onc is 
that Central Europe—Germany, Austria, the Balkans, and Turkey— 
is to be united and self-sufficient, defying the rest of the world. The 
other party, headed by Herr Ballin, demand a career upon the open 
sea for their ships, to bring in raw materials, saying that tho East will 
not be capable of supplying the want for years, during which time 
manufacture will languish. 





The editorial pages of the National Review are largely given over as 
usual to attacks on “ His Majesty’s Obsoletes,” and anticipate the 
campaign more recently carried on in the Northcliffe Press, though 
we may note that the editor of the National makes an exception in 
favour of Mr. Balfour, and that his violence stops short of the inaccurate 
brutality of the Daily Mail in dealing with the age and health of Coalition 
Ministers.——Lord Esher formulates the terms to be agreed on by 
the Allies beforehand as the sole basis upon which the military com- 
manders of the armies in the field should agree to a cessation of hos- 
tilitics, and Mr. Cope Cornford in “ Victory at Sea” strongly supports 
the principle of naval warfare laid down by Sir Reginald Custance in 
his recent comment on Mr. Churchill’s theory. As Mr. Cornford ob- 
serves, “ what Mr. Churchill, as an ex-Minister of the Crown turned 
journalist, argues, is of little consequence, though it may be pernicious 
enough, but in so far as Mr. Churchill represents a policy which may 
be the accepted policy of the Government of which he was a member, 
his statements are of an essential importance. If it is the fact that 
the Government hold that the war at sea, or indeed on land, can be 
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conducted to a victorious conclusion without the destruction of the Fleet 
of the enemy, then all that can be said is tha t how the war ends soever, 
it cannot end in victory for the Allies.” ——The number also contains a 
brilliant dialogue by the late Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, who 
was killed in action last January in Mesopotamia, on “ Lawyers” ; 
and some curious reminiscences of the lighter side of “ Sinn Feinism " 
by » besieged resident, illustrating the extraordinary mixture of irre- 
sponsibility and cruelty by which the outbreak was marked. When 
the fighting was at its height the slavey of the apartments whero the 
writer was lodging hailed the announcement that “‘ the loveliest young 
officers were dhroppin’ like ninepins on the bridge *with tho cri-de- 
caur: “I hope to God it won’t be over by Friday, me day out!” 
But wherever pluck was shown by the inhabitants it invariably suc- 
coeded. The following dramatio incident, which occurred in Sackville 
Street, was related to the writer by an eyewitness :— 

“A soldier passing Nelson’s Pillar was commanded to halt. Dis- 
regarding the order, he was instantly shot by an invisible hand. As he 
fell there rose, as it were out of the ground, a woman dressed in black. 
* Three cheers for the Dublin Fusiliers,’ she cried in a loud voice. ‘ Now 
shoot me if you like,’ pointing to her forehead. ‘I say it again: Three 
cheers for the Dublin Fusiliers.’ She procecded on her way unharmed.” 

“ Odysseus” in Blackwood gives us perhaps tho best of his series of 
war landscapes. Tho Italian front is the scene now, and where elso 
could more splendid pictures be found than in the Dolomites, and in 
Vicenza and Venice? Delightful too are the glimpses we get of the 
Italian soldiers—Generals full of grave courtesy, vigorous and hard- 
working younger officers, and capable rank-and-file. The Alpini of 
course come in for special notice; but so do the Sicilians and other 
Southerners, who have shown that they can fight well in mountain 
snows. Those who have the good fortune to havo among their memories 
visions of those wonderful valleys which stretch from Conegliano to 
Cortina, whose mountains are to be seen in many a background of 
Titian, will delight to travel again through this enchanted land with 
“ Odysseus,” right up to the head of the Val d'Ampezzo. They too 
will marvel with him at the achievement of the Italian troops who were 
able to attack and hold tho precipices of the Monte Tofana. Miss 
Lena Ashwell gives a most interesting account of the entertainments 
she has organized for the troops in France. Very wise has been the 
recognition of the need of reasonable entertainment, and the appreciation 
has shown its usefulness. Miss Ashwell says that at first she and her 
artists were a little doubtful of the reception they would get, and at one 
camp the Colonel gave warning that the men, East End dockers, were 
a rough lot. However, the audience proved all that could be desired, 
though they were a little late in arriving, becauso “ they had all insisted 
on washing first, and, moreover, evinced a decided preference for Bach.” 
Plays too were performed, 7'he School for Scandal in a wood, part of the 
audience dangerously overcrowding the branches of the nearest trees. 
Macbeth was played “in a great hangar with army blankets for tho 
walls of the banqueting-hall and a sugar-box for a throne.” This play 
was chosen because the essence of the tragedy could be given by a few 
scenes and by five characters. Here is Miss Ashwell’s account of its 
reception :— 

“We gave it to vast audiences; they listened breathlessly and in 
absolute silence, and then cheered and cheered and cheered. Men who 
had been in many battles sinco August, 1914, were thrilled with horror 
over the murder of Duncan, which impressed them as being more terrible 
than any of their own experiences. There never were such audiences in 
the world before, so keen, so appreciative, so grateful. They aro far 
quicker than ordinary theatre audiences. They seized every point in 
both classical and modern plays.” 
~—The V.A.D. working in English hospitals often has 4 strenuous 
time, but it is nothing compared with the experiences of work at 
the hospital in Dublin Castle during the rebellion. The narrative 
here given is very well written, being both clear and striking in 
the descriptions of both the events and the actors. We get many 
instances of murder and treachery—for the early episodes of the 
rebellion cannot be described otherwise. We also get a sight of 
the brave soldiers of the Irish and English regiments who were 
wounded and brought into the hospital, which was 
during the earlier days of the fateful week. One of the victims 
was a girl, @ servant in the Metropole Hotel. 
others were kept to work for their captors—the rebels. Tho others 
escaped, but this girl was provented from doing so by two bayonet 
wounds in the leg. So well had the Sinn Feiners learnt of their German 
masters. 








FICTION, 





TWO'S TWO.* 
Tax baronet of sensational romance was, and often still is, cast for tho 
réle of the villain. But there was nothing villainous about Sir Wyverne 
Warrington-Browne, the hero of Mr. Storer Clouston’s new extrava- 
ganza. It is true that he had been a gay dog inhis youth, but when we 
make acquaintance with him in his forties he had ranged himsolf, 
settled down to a decorous life as a country gentleman, and was the 
accepted Conservative candidate for the division. As he was rich, 
and in all reepects an eligible parti, the fact that he had engaged a 
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handsome and accomplished young Girton graduate as his privats secro- 
tary might have exposed him to a certain amount of criticism, wore 
it not that the selection was approved of by his mother, who kept house 
for him, and was for the rest avenerable lady of orthodox views. Still, 
the old susceptibility remained, and when it is added that Sir Wyverne 
was interested—as became an aspirant to Parliamentary honours—ia 
social problems, and also addicted to scientific experiments and psychical 
research, and, above all, when Mr. Storer Clouston's methods aro borne 
in mind, the reader will not be altogether unprepared for the cataclysm 
inherent in these antecedents and conditions. Stevenson gave us ia 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde a lurid and tragic picture of the resolution of « 
dual perzonality into its component parts, and other romancers have 
exploited the samo theme. Mr. Storer Clouston successfully evades any 
charge of indebtedness to his forerunners, not only by his persistent 
refusal to deviate into seriousness, but by the new formula he haa 
devised for the process of resolution. Hitherto the dual personalities 
have—so far as we are awaro—always been treatod as alternating, But 
when Sir Wyverne disappeared, he was replaced simultaneously by two 
men, who represented in the most aggravated form the serious and the 
frivolous sides of his complex nature—the incorrigible but engaging 
philanderer, and tho serious student of social reform. Each, moroover, 
is endowed with a full knowledgo of the acts done in their previous 
united oxistence; and, while animated by feelings of strong mutual anti- 
pathy, they are obliged to form asort of working alliance. The carecr 
of Samuel Harris, the baronet’s serious alias, is inevitably less exciting ; 
though he manages to compromise Sir Wyverne's political prospects 
by issuing addresses far too advanced for his party, and indeed indi- 
cating a readiness to “rat.” But the behaviour of Archibald Fits- 
Wyvernc ia one long rict of extravagance tempered by irresistible charm 
of manner and a gonuine desire to give others besides himself a good 
time. The situations created by his opportunities and his extremes 
susceptibility resemble those of a Palais Royal farce, but Archibald ia 
his wildest moments is a gentleman, and Mr. Store> Clouston may be 
congratulated on the dextority as well as the discretion of hia evolutions 
on thin ice. In the familiar phrase, he is funny without boing vulgar. 
And Misa Joyce Demayne, the lady secretary, proves well able to take 
care of herself. For the reintegration of Sie Wyverne's personality, 
and his difficult but finally successful efforta to re-establish his character 
for veracity, we must refer our readers to Mr. Storer Clouston’s pages. 
To those who are in need of hilarious distraction, his dashing farce caa 
be confidently recommended as an effective home substitute for a v sis 
to the theatre, 





ReapaBie Novers.—ZJlearts and Sweethearts, By Madame Albanesi. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)-—A graceful little story concerning a dis- 
puted succession. The sympathies of the reader aro with the holder of 
the title. April's Lonely Soldier. By 8. P. B. Mais. (Chapmaa 
and Hall. 6s.)—A correspondence, arising from an advertisement, 
between a girl and a subaltern. They are both highly cultured persons 
and their Ietters are well worth reading.—-The Temperament of 
Thomasina. By Lucy Nicholson. (Methuen and Co. 5a. net.)—A 
pre-war comedy of manners. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 





STORIES FOR CIRLS. 
Tueze is an abundant supply of new stories for girls this season, and 
many of them are very readable. The war of course enters more or 
less directly into a number of these stories, but we are inclined to think 
that most young girls will prefer the unwarlike domestic variety. Miss 
E. E. Cowper, who has written another Cornish yachting story called 
Three Sailor Girls (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net), 
will perhaps succeed in pleasing everybody with a fresh and amusing 
book in which a little affair with spies and a submarine base is, aftor all, 
not the main thing. Miss Cowper's young people are healthy and 
natural, and the wonderful Cornish background is well suggested.——- 
Irene to the Rescue, by Miss May Baldwin (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 61.), 
is an interesting story with a novel plot, for Irene, an English girl, is 
engaged in proving to a French Court-Martial that a young Frenchmaa 
and his two old aunts have been wrongfully accused of espionage in the 
intorest of Germany. Irene found it easicr than most civilians do te 
travel to Boulogne in wartime, but her dealings with the Fronch 
authorities are distinctly amusing.——-A Girl Munition Worker, by 
Miss Bessie Marchant (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), has an arresting title 
and describes pleasantly the experiences of a young girl in one of the 
great factories which havo sprung from the ground, as it were, to holp 
us in winning the war. The heroine Deborah has a lively encounter 
with a spy who had vainly tried to persuade a girl worker to signal to s 
Zeppelin and, after dragging two sentries, endeavours to do his owa 
foul work.——J im and Wally, by Miss Mary Grant Bruce (Ward, Look, 
and Co., 2s. 6d.), relates the adventures of two convalescent Australiana 
soldiers and their sister in wild Donegal They are of course lucky 
enough to discover an enemy submarine base—for such bases, according 
to the writers of fiction, seem to bo innumerable—and their little plos 
to capture the vessel works out successfully, though not without » 
tragedy. The light-hearted Irish chapters are good reading, 
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Wanted, an English Girl, by Miss Dorothea Moore (S. W. Partridge, 6s.)» 
is an exciting tale of a young girl who, at the outbreak of war, is acting 
as companion in a German family in a mythical neutral “ Insterburg,” 
which may be identified as Luxemburg. She overhears the Baron 
discussing the German plans with his fellow-spy, and tries to warn an 
English officer who is touring through the district, The horrors of 
the German invasion are vividly described, and there is a breathless 
serics of escapes through trapdoors and tunnels, ending with the capture 
of the Englishman by a very unpleasant German officer and his rescue 
in the nick of time by English troops, guided by the heroine’s flash-lamp. 
Miss Moore knows how to thrill the reader, and does not trouble about 
improbabilities.—---Miss May Wynne’s An English Girl in Serbia 
(Collins and Co., 5s. net) recounts the adventures of an English girl 
and her brother during the war in Serbia. A desperate Bulgarian 
villain is always on their track, and the excitement seldom flags. The 
wildness of the country and the hardships that the Serbians had to face 
are wel! described._—A charming little idyll of the Italian war is to be 
found in The Conscript Mother, by Robert Herrick (Bickers, 1s. 6d. net), 
who sketches very lightly and delicately the effect of the call to arms 
and the feelings of the poor mother parting with her Enrico, whom she 
sees but once again before he is killed in the Alps._—Dicky, Knight- 
Errant, by Miss Teabel M. Peacocke (Ward, Lock, and Co., 28. 6d.), is 
an amusing little story of a New Zealand Boy Scout who is so anxious 
to help in the war that ko locks up his own uncle as a spy and spends 
his time in a training eamp. Tle is, in the end, able to assist in tho 
capture of two real spies, though we should have thought that New 
Zealand at least was free from such people.——-Bat there is nothing in 
eny of these books to compare for true courage and devotion with that 
of the Heroines of the World-War, a little book by Mr. FE. W. Walters 
(C. H. Kelly, 2s. 6d. net). This homely account of the work of Edith 
Cavell, Mile. Moreau, Mrs. Dearmer, Sister Myra Ivanovna, and the 
brave nurses in Serbia, ought to be widely read by girls, for its intrinsic 
interest and its value as an example of duty. 


Turning to the purely domestic stories, we can warmly commend 
Judy and the Others, hy Miss Violet Bradby (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), a charming tale of a motherless child of fourteen who 
takes charge of her artist father and her three brothers and sisters, 
much to the bewilderment of the gossipy neighbours in the country 
town. The motive is old enough, but it is treated with humour and 
sympaily, and we were quite sorry to part with Judy when her un- 
mgrried sunt eppeared to relieve her. Mr. H. M. Brock has illustrated 
the book with many of his clever drawings.—— Mrs. Manning's Wards, 
by Miss May Baldwin (W. and R. Chambers, 4s.), illustrates the harm 








that may be done by titile-tatile, for poor Mrs. Manning, having a | 


somewhat unlovely exterior and no tact, is made out to be a cruel 
wretch who starves her warda, and inspectors and magiatrates are set 
upon her track. The author writes well and enjoys the comic side of 
her pleasant story.—- Te Tanning of Winifred, by Phyllis Mord (R.T-S., 
$s. Gd.), is a bright and cheerful tale of a girl's life at a large boarding- 
school], whose humours and troubles are evidently well known to the 
author. The slang that is used so freely is, we believe, entirely accurate, 
and the girls, being modern, are by no means sentimental in their out- 
look.~——- Another entertaining school-story is The Tuck-Shop Girl, by 
Miss Flsie Jeanette-Oxenham (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), who 
describes with much zest the comical doings of the Girl Guides and the 
Gardeners at Jinty’smew school. The most serious episode is an acci- 
dental fire in a tent, but the book is very readable.—_—The late Mrs. 
L. 'T. Meade has three stories this season, all carefully written and wel! 
worke-l out, but with a stronger dash of seffitiment than we find in the 
younger authors of girls’ books. Dfother Mary (same publishers, 4s.), 
perhaps the best, iurneon the borrowing, or theft, of a diamond ornament 
by a young girl who has to raise money to pay her premium as apprentice 
in a draper’s shop. Suspicion is cast on ea doctor's second wife by her 
atep-daughter, and there is a good deal of mild unhappiness before 
the affair is cleared up by the offender, who is stricken with scarlet fever. 
Badge Mosiyn's Nieces (same publishers, 5s.) is in effect the mance 
ef Mary Anne Brown, who adopts the name of Clotilda Mountjoy from 
one of her favourite novels and tries to live up to the part. ‘ Don't 
tell more untraths than you ean help, Bilary Anne,” was her mother’s 
advice, but the pseudo-Clotilda had to go on fibbing and landed herself 
ia sad disgrace, because she would not take a situation as a maid-zervant, 
but aspired to be a governess and support her poor mother out of her 
walary. The plot is simple and quite interesting. J/ollyhock, a Spirit 
of Hischief (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) is a romantic school-story, with the 
ecene laid in a Duke's old place in Scotland and a good deal of open-air 
adventure.—-- By way of variety we can recommend also Miss Bessio 
Marchant’s 4 Canadian Farm Mystery; or, Pam the Pioneer (Blackie 
and Son, 5s.), which gives an agreeable picture of life in the Canadian 
backwoods where Pam seeks vainly for her missing grandfather, and 
has much fun by the way in “ sugaring” parties and the like. 





Children of all ages will be delighted with Miss Agnes Herbert's 
The Elephant (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.), which is the life-story of an 
elephant in Mozambique or Nyasaland, told very naturally and sym- 
pathetically with real knowledge of the country and the animal's ways. 
Mise Herbert has carefully avoided writing a zoological treatise, and 
Keeps her elephant, for the most part, out of reach of man,who is almost 
Mis only foe. But the story is most entertaining, for all that, and 





conveys a great deal of information also. The coloured pictures by 
Miss Winifred Austin are admirable. 

Among the new biographies intended as gift-books we hare found 
Mr. Basil Mathews’s Paul the Dauntless (8. W. Partridge, 10s. 6d. net) 
to be well worth reading. The author has covered much of the ground 
traversed by St. Paul in his wonderful journcys, and has profited by tho 
researches of Sir W. Ramsay and Principal George Adam Smith and 
other scholars, so that though his narrative is cast in a popular form 
with a good many imaginary conversations, it is solidly based on facts, 
——A short Life of Abraham Lincola, by Miss Edith L. Elias (G. G, 
Harrap, 2s. 6d. net), also deserves a word of praise. The Civil War 
is briefly summarized, but Lincoln’s career before he became President 
is described in a few terse and vigorous chapters. The immortal specch 
at Gettysburg is quoted in full, and the author does not fail to note 
that both Lincoln and his hearers thought it “a flat failure,” for it is 
ia the nature of us poor mortals to err.—-—Mr. A. O. Cooke's pleasant 
little Story of Lord Kitchener (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton; 
Is. net) will surely find many readers.._—So too will Miss Magdalens 
Horsfall’'s well-written The Maid Marvellous, Jeanne d Are (Duckworth 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), with some exeeptionally good coloured plates by 

r. Stephen Reid, for the war has given new life to the story of Joan. 
~———We must mention also Canon E. C. Dawson's Missionary Heroines 
of the Cross (Seeley, Service, 2s. 6d.), in which are deecribed the fine 
work and patient endurance of the Indian, Chinese, and African women 
missionaries like Irere Petzie of Kashmir or the martyrs of Kwa-Sang, 
These brave women should be held in perpetual remembrance.—— 
An excellent reprint of Southey’s Life of Nelson (Constable and Co., 
10s. 6d. net), with spirited illustrations in colour by Mr. A. D. McCormick, 
has an introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt, who points cut that Southey 
was too hard on Nelson for his summary treatment of Carecciolo, and 
that Southey, like most people up to a very recent date, did not clearly 
understand the plan of attack at Trafalgar. Yet the biography remains 
a classic.——Mr. Albert Bigelow Paise, Mark T'wain’s biographer, has 
written a ehorter and lighter book, The Boy's Life of Mark Twain (Harper 
and Brothers, 5s. net), which is highty interesting and amusing, though 
there never was an author who displayed himself more fully in 
his work than did Mark Twain. 

A really good school etory, when found, should be made a note of. 
Therefore we commend Mr. Richard Bird’a The Rival Captains (H. 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net) to all beyish readers. 
The theme is the difficulty that arises when the football captain is not 
captain of the school. Watt the footballer is intensely disappointed 





; at missing the captainey of the school and having to resign the headship 


of the house, and he drifts into evil ways, such as poker and betting, 


| under the influence of @ new boy of mature years, who, we regret to 


say, is a New Zealander. The plot is well devised, and there is an 
amusing set of small boys with a secret society of their own who cnliven 
a@ very natural and wholesome tale.——We must mention, too, Tis 
Fortune Face, by W. Bourne Cooke (T. Neleon and Sons, 3s. 6d.), a 
well-written story of a treasure-hunt in the Stevenson manner; and 
Mr. Tom Bevan’s exciting war story, Doing His Bit (same publishers 
and price). 

Mr. Arthur Rackham’s charming illustrated edition of Rip Van Wixulle 
eppears in a cheaper form (W. Heinemann, 6s. net). He has never 
done better drawings than these.—-—Mr. René Bull has designed some 
clever illustrations, in line and in colour, for The Arabian Nights 
(Constable and Co, 6s. net), a well-printed popular selection from the 
immortal cycle.——He is lesa happy in his pictures for an elaborate 
edition of Mérim¢e’s Carmen (Hutchinson and Co., 2ls. net). The 
black-and-white is cearse ini line and the coloured plates are not pleasing 
to the eye. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does wot necessarily preclude subseguent revicw.) 





A Sheef. By John Galsworthy. (W. Heinemann. 6s. net.)— 
“Mostly pleas of some sort or other,” is the author's description of thie 
miscellany. His pleas for the humane treatment of animals and for 
prison reform compel attention by their earnestness and moderation. 
Half the book is devoted to papers on the war end its problems. We 
like the “ Diagnosis of the Englishman ” contributed to a Dutch journal 
last year. “The Englishman, partly through his lack of imagination 
and nervous sensibility, partly through his inbred dislike of extremes 
and habit of minimizing the expression of everything, is a perfect 
example of the conservation of energy. It is very difficult to come to 
the end of him.” That is why in this long-drawn-out war the English- 
man is “ equipped with victory.” 

Reveries over Childhood and Youth. By William Butler Yeats. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—Sligo, Bedford Park, and a Dublin art 
school, a half-Cornish grandfather who owned coasting vessels, a father 
who painted portraits and loved good literature, Irish peasants who 
belioved in the “good people” and modern folk who attended 
“séances” to meet spirits, and, of course, a few Fenians and Trinity 
College students like Dowden—such was the environment in which 
Mr. Yeats passed hia youth and which he recalls vaguely and tenderly 
in thie little book, Le is not afraid to confess his idleness, his dislike 
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of games, his juvenile love of posing, and the mingled ridicule and 
compassion with which his acquaintances viewed: hie desire to be a 
poet. 

How to Male the Railways Pay for the Wer. By Roy Horniman. 
(Reutledge. _ 10s. 6d. net.}—Despite its sensational title, this book is 
worth reading. It is a detailed account of Mr. A. W. Gattie’s scheme 
for a central goods clearing-house into which all the London railways 
will run their goods traine. There the goods will be unloaded, sorted 
by ingenious arrangements of electric cranes and transporters, and 
despatched promptly by rail to their destinations. Mr. Horniman’s 
contention that the existing system involves endless waste of time 
and money is confirmed by the recent appeal of the Board of Trade 
for measures to relieve the congestion of railway traffic to and from 
the docke, which has much to do with the rise in the prices of food and 
other necessaries. Mr. Horniman estimates that the seheme would 
save 2 million pounds a day. That may be a wild exaggeration, but 
the idea clearly deserves far mere careful consideration than it seems 
to have received from the Board of Trade, the railway companies, 
and the public. 





Lord Wiliam Beresford, V.C. By Mrs. Stuart-Menzies. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 12s. 6d. net.)}—Many people who knew the late Lord William 
Beresford as Military Seerctery to the Viceroy, or on the Turf, will like 
this detailed memoir. He won the Vietoria Croes for caving a wounded 
trooper from the Zalus at Ulundi. He was spending his leave from 
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Bingham (C.). What is Inetinet ? cr SvO..........ceccccccccess (Low) net 6/0 
Brooke (L. I..), Nursery Rhymes, with Drawings, Jeme........ (Warne) net 4/6 
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Holiemard (A. ¥.), Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo.......... (Chepman & Hall) net 9/6 
Hopwood (Capt. KR. A.), The Old Way, and other Poems, er fvo..(Low) act 2/6 
Hwe'k (1.), A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Svo..(Macroillan) net 12,6 


Jessup (W. A.) and Coffman (L. D.), The Supervision of Arithmetic, cr 8vo 


(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Journal of the Manchester, Fgyptien, and Oriental Society, 1915-16, roy &vo 

(Longmans) net 6/0 
Krehbiel (F.), A Book of Operas, cr BVO.......-.-0eeeeeee (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Ledoux (L. V.), The Story of Elensis : a Lyrical Drame, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 5.6 
Jivingetone (R. W.), A Defence of Classical Rdueation, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 4,6 
Jowell (Amv), Men, Women, and Ghosts, er SvO.......... (Maeniillan) net 6/6 
Manon (D, S.), Elliott Limiied, ef BVO... 2.2... 6c eee ece eens (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Manefield (W.), History of Medicinal Plants, fvo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 


Martin (W. D.), Mints to Engineers for Board of Trade Examinations, cr 8ve 
(G. Munro) net 3 
Meigs (Cornelia), Master Simons’ Garden, er 8VO.......+...- (Maemi!lan) net 5 
Mendip (G.), You Call It Ohanee, er BVO. ... 2-666 eee cece ee eeee (Arrowemith) 6 
Mercier (C. A.), On Cavaation, with a Chapter on Beitef, roy 8vo (Longmers) n 4 
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Mercier (Cardinal), A Manvel of Modern Seholastic Philosophy, Vol. 1., 8vo 






(Routledge) net 10/6 
Miner (Mande E.), Slavery of Prostitution, cr Svo..... -s+e+-(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Muirhead (1. B.), Eixtra-Occlor Pressure of Myopia, er 8ve...... (Unwin) net 3/6 
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amd In€erprotatian, cr BVO... cc cccccecsereccess (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
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Hichardson (A. O.), Britain’e Awakening, cr Svo....(Palmer & Newbould) net 2/6 
Rion (G.), The Diary of a French Private, 1934-1 r 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 5 
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LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


OBESITY 


CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 








Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box, 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 








CALLARD & CO., Food Specialists to all 
00 REGENT STREET, the great Hospitals and 
Z LONDON, ENGLAND. Infirmaries. 
IRISH By Appointment te their 
Majesties the King and Uacen 


POCKET 
Mastrated list & HANDKERCHIEFS 


semfples fost free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
___ Beamisen & GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Benegalll Pace BELFAST 
R TOTAL FUNDS - 221,111,666. 
OVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HIAD 11 Korth John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
= __OFFICES | £4-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 

RED 
HITE 
WHITE « BLUE 
For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 

















ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Treserves the Flair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Paldces:. 
Sires, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’s, 67 Harton Garpex, Lowpox, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


—_— a 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... 94,000,000. 
— CLAIMS PAID .....................126,000,000, 


ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD. 

THE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared to rovelve 
Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security of their BON D=, 
at Interest at the rate of £5 30s. Od. per centum, per annum, payable half-yearly, fos 
periods mp to 10 years, a8 may be arranged. 

Commnnications to be addressed to Hichard 1. Powell, ‘Treasurer, Dock Offtee, 
Liverpool. ALFRED CHANDLER, 

General Manager and Secretary. 
Doek Offiee, Liverpool. 


oo oe Ss r= = 

FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

NIQUE SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL ESTATE for SALE, 

in a ring fence {an NORTH WALES. Good Grouse Moor and exreilent, eme't 

modern house; large oak, alder, and ash wocds inctuded in sale; f, and good 

trout stream. Incoming: etout £2,200 annually. Estate let to old end thriviag 
tenants at very low rental. 


Principals and Solicitors oaly apply to 
. “CA Nis” Bala, Merionethehire. 


——$——— —————————— 


“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


rpuE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The Management Committee invitee applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL ef 
the above Schoo!. 

The salary will be £300 annum. 

The eclected candidate will be expected te possess qualifications which will enable 
her to organise and supervise the whole of the work of the ‘raining Bejoo! and also 
to take some part in the teaching. £5 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications, 
with copies of three recont testimonials an references, must be received oa or before 


Wednesday, December 20, 1916, 
6 Bt. Andrew's Place, Cardid, ADA M. RIDLER, Beeretery, 
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OOK REVIEWER (London ‘or Provinces). Position desired on 





leading dally or weekly paper. Would write column or each week in 
racy style.—Addreas “ H. M.," clo Pool’s Advertising Service, Street, E.C. 
WORKERS’ CALENDAR wes 1917. Conteitting 


uotations on “‘ WHAT MAKES TH KER.” 4id., post free 
6j4.—Address WOMEN’S a PUBLISHING cOMPAN ay Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, W 
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LECTURES, Go. 


alan et COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor ; THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Princi The Rev. J. F. KENDALI, M.A. 
LENT T RM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 16th. 
 - nda | ot Leet vides . general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
ures for more advanced students. 
of the College as well as of the Schoo! rat to the a 
gis on paral Miss M. D. gay apply to the Warden, Miss RK. LEWER, 
A., 48-45 yo by information | may also be obtained as 





to the College House in which students ma may resid 
Special terms will be Sconsidered for the daughters omicers on active service. 
({ LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Students are trained in 
CQOKERY, LAUNDRY Wonk ae NEEDLEWORK, and 
ESSMAKING 


my recognized by the Board of Education for teaching ta Elementary and 
ond: 

STUDENTS WILL BE ADMITTED IN JANUARY, 1017. 

A special course of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT’ is arranged for pupils not 
wishing to qualify as teachers. 

Ay plication Forms and further particulars may be obtained from 

The SECRETARY, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


EDFORD MODERN SCHOOL.—Vacancy for HEADMASTER. 
The Governors of the H Trust invite applications for the Headmaster- 
ship of the Bedford Modern Sch: vacant by the appointment of the present Head- 
master to St. Bees School. The ‘Headmaster will receive o fixed st pend of £100 
@ year, and an annual as of £2 for cach boy in the school up to 200; £1 for 
each boy from 200 to and 10s. for each boy over 400. The number "of boys 
at present in the school fs 376. The Headmaster will be allowed to take 30 boarders. 
There is no nen do. ided, but the modern school house built for the purpose wil! 
be available with the present Headwaster.—Candidates should 
send 30 a AW copies of their application, testimonials (not more than three), and 
references (not more than seven), on or before the 28th December, 1916, to A. H. 
ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur Trust, Bedford. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, ¥™.D. irman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, 4.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON LP yond SHAW or DUNFERMLINE. 
The sta itis OF SALISBUR 








Miss M. H. MEARG 5 BA. ‘Moral Sciences Tripos). 


Miss A. WIKNER Moya! oon ~~ G lea, Stockholm). 

The Col was opened in and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
ere prepared to be teachers of Selentifte Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, ind Mediea 
Theory of Education; tne Theory and Practice of Szmasetion, Massago an 
Gymnastics Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Studen' 
In the neighbourhood. The Coliege stands in its own setae of 15 acres, it « beautifd 








and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY 
OUTH PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Preeident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—aA. ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers a 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physicai ng, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Rcyal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhoim. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, me ene, and 
Medica! Gymnastics. Health Students received » residence. Bled! supervision. 

keferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars ‘hen the SECRETARY. 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ mgt in 


Yi tal Culture, de we G tics, Dancing, G Swim 
’ aysted u c. Bwed ymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimm 

atomy Physiology, Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. cOeb hie 18 
opral ED TRAINING. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
irsines in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics in Cclleges and tchools, 
pn — ef —S aes ¢ over 2 Fm: = — —— be gh 
ympas on the Swedish assage, Anatomy, io. a 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrcsse, Genet” Tennis, &c. . sites — 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for ‘Teachers. Chairman: | Re. 

dir. “ye BY, Oe onde be Ae bor information concerning Pebolarehins ‘tiste Loan 
Fund, apply to the Pais Paincigsl, Miss BE. LAWRENC * 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extonsive range Glass- 
houses. we Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction. 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—¥For Ulustrated ee apply PRINCIPALS. 








S* MONICA’'S, BURGH MIEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Miss et Miss Rng bay and Mile. MANILEVE 
to announce that have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for ah and for TRAINING in PRACTICAR 
OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Ter Elder Girls, under their supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 








mA Ay ed and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Tead-Mistresses { MiSs MOLYSEU, M.A. 
Good modern educstion; coun life. New buildi grounds of 1 
Healthy situation: high position. ees from 60 ~~~ @ = com, 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
My gh CUMBERLAND. 
is to give a sound 


Mountain end sea air, ¢ ~~ y ow sunny. The aim 
ecucation to ee on pubes one One of the ~%” ae Se a for 


juniors under ell-equipped classrooms, fa 
gcod playing eeriostented Rome a on application to” to *aea D MISTRESS.” 
K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GI GIRLS, Limi Limited, 
34 < yy ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Heed-Mistrees—Miss G. TARLETON yevze. M.A. 
Preperation for the Universities ; Leavy a 
LOM IC SCIENCE DEPART 
PREPARATORY Ay tgs FOR BOYS. iND GIRLS. 
EBOAKDING HOUSES. 
Preapectes tae too BEA D-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDBURST GARDENS, 
4 RAMPSIEAD, N.W.—High-class Bearding School tor Gtris. Frincipal, Mies 
CONDEF , Classical Tripes, Camb., M.A. Dublin Tho 2 Eéncation on modern tame 
Prectal attention given te Lengua Pu epared 
; vanced kxemipations and os thee a -——¥ “ —~ # Weautky eaten 
Tennis, Hockey, ac. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic “nee Department, 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, , D.D. 
Princ! _" Miss DAVIE, B.A 
orca Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, I Towerfeld, West Clif, Bourne 
mout 


T= GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, cr Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis yt ae field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for 1 Exams. Principals, the Mulsaes bo 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Prine! ts { Miss BRENDA Peer weALE, M.A., London. 

Pa's | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 

SPECIAL RTIENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES and ART 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS.. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Hd 























KENT. 





HARROW. 


Preeypectcs cn ate to Miss ALICE. EJ. J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
Cclicge (Historical Irijcs) and = — ae Giey ‘Training College. 
el.: 470 Harrow. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Deightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss V w Utshier. 


eS HELENA COLLEGE, 
Trincipal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if requir Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas & year. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, \FO! 











EALING, W. 








SEAFOR D. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern Ilistory, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning Fren 
es well as full range of all other mg ae) ‘boardin feea moderate ; good and liber: 
Giet ; healthy locality ; ¢ames, queens; sea Lathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. tLzedon), I Principal. 


mt. 7S & § 2 8 OCHO OL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 











Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILOOX, 


5, eeeeeLe SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Trospectus on orplicaticn to 3 to , Mies MACRAE MOIR. 
Tol.: 7 “7 Grayshott, 














—— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA. p 
I Pa A. for _——. Sandhurst, Bove Sa i : hatte 
Rouse, Manor Koad, Donneneuth anes - 


——EeE —- —————_ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 
Gardens, Hampeteac, N.W., receives a few giris of good famil vented 
from fintsh their cation abroad. Only French spoken. 8) ‘alwenteges 











VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thorov education In bracing mountain alr. Moderate terms. Parisian 








lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staif. 
H. 1 G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY ag I WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Giris, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHU DLKIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Faducation. Premises specially bulit for a Sehool. 
, Hockey, a. Cricket, Swimming, 








for Music accomplishments. Home life, outdoor cs. Exceilent cee 
t England _— 


Large Vg = and Rink. Lacrosse 
&c. Tele: Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term begins January 10th, 1917. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
tion papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 

London, 1 


ILLASTON SCHOOL. 


A Public School on modern lines, with Pre Baeeters. Moderate fees.— Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD- MASTER, Villaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire, 


JTAVISICCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildin in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 6pecial ‘GINEERING class for NAVAL 
ETS. 


caps Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Ccmplete Modern School Buildin and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M. A.; ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


1 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
‘Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet cor New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions ‘or Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 
eo —— ——_———— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and ~~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

y date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL ©) OFF 1CE8, 61 South Moiton Street, W. 


r\WYPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. Typewriting of all kinds. Near Charing Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
aod = ne Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179 
stab. 1 


H‘* YOU WRITTEN A NOVEL? 


You are probably most anxious to get one published—to make fame. The 
quickest and most certain way of gaining popularity is to join the School 
of Authorship. You will then get —_ training in writing Novels, Short 
Stories, Verse and Articles. Enrol to-day. Greatly reduced fees during 
the War. Send for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


—————— - == 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of char rge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt4,, 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
apne staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offces—158-1 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


@ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice y sending (free of charge) 5 ee and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATIO cee ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMEND 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

hone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 
fj =oses OF SCHOOLS AND 

Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Tull statement of requirements should be given. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm Invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
TRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
No CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


INT | WOMEN‘! 


of ex 











ELLY COLLEGE, 


























intone 





TUTORS. 





sas MISTRESSES or MA 
‘amilies, 





OINT AGENCY FOR TE AC ‘HERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Axsociation, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh —— y Schools Association. 

The A has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT INNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When pessible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ‘Al. ICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient cducation at a quite reasonable ccat. Prospectuses and full 

rticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and Intended 
profession if decided upon, 


SCHOOLS, &c—Parents or Guardians — may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
éc., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerard 1854.) 

——_—_——_— ee ee = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — — Descriptive List _ (illustrated) 


of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 





Tge. 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, ey Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.0, 


EAL PACER TOUVGEAL 


IRISH POIN LIMERICK. CROCHET. 
Altar-frontals, bridal vells, } lace, handkerchiefs, &c. Tea cloths, sets of 
doyleys with table —, &c. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation 
Convent, Youghal, Co. Catalogue free. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 yam 





LD GOLD and SILVER J EWELLERY BOUGHT.—W: atches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. An 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by a. a 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Parr's.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 
UBLIC - HOU: SE REFORM. — The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for {ree descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
EVERSIONS and 


since 1899 —P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster 
- +! Ly ERESTS 
RCHASED or LOAXS granted thereo 


LO LIFE 
The LQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 
Fstat tished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


‘(250 PRIZE.— Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Eara 
adi writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, isaten, 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
YARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtBany pmeutana, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, 


PaTnox: H.M. Tag Krva, 





SEVENTY fFOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS EHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THE Sum or Harkrowsy. secretary : Goprrer H. Hauttrox. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE WAR 
necessitated extra relief expenditure by the 
YHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
AMOUNTING TO £22,621. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD LEITH OF FYVIE, 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. 8. MANN, 
Secretary—G. FE. MAUDE, Esq. 
Central Office—26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W, 


Funds greatly needed for carrying on the work. 








FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


bas Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonicay 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. Mora than SLXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150, 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” pepe to clcaiilit 
D.D., Hon. Chist Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch 
ee — 


The SUPER. 
CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA 


‘Spinet 


CIGARETTE 


al 


a 
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Di kseliers and Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5, ed ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.,. 
Invite inspection of their large and taterestina stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on — ation. 








—_—____— 


NOW READY. Demy 68vo. 6s. net (postage 4i.). 


POVERTY 
AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES. 


By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “ Vicious CmcLes IN DIsFasr.’ 
This Tiustrated Monograph discusses Poverty from a fresh aspect, and shows 
how greatiy the study of Vicious Circles assists both the prevention and cure of 
this social disorder. 


London: 7 Great wenden Street. 


J. & A, CHURCHILI, 





ROW BOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumania, 


The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Farth and Man). 
The Epic of God and the Devi! (The world under its Two Masters). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands. Each 2s, 6d. 
LE. GOLDBY, 87 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C, 


FURNITURE | FOR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture In London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Desig 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000. 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve a = 960,000. Together £3,969,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. ee ee e+ £4,000, 000 


- £7,960, 000 








Total Issued come and Reserv 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 

DRAFTS are GRANTE D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Etates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertalnod 
on applicatioa. 


= SS —SS== = 








War workers—for that tired 
body and weary brain, take 
s Mustard Bath—a bath to 
which you have added a table- 
spoonful or so of mustard. 
Tke potent and soothing oils 
ot the mustard bring a feeling 
Gi relief that isa perfect delight, 


Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘2:2: 


5 o.B 














azela& 
Complale Service Outfittere 









i 
4 Princes Street. Pa 
Hanover Square ; 
London. 


Phone. Mayfair ‘4071 


Hlustrated Catalocues on Request 
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() 
The pure and 
GENUINE delicate 
Liat Olé earnage 






The central part 

of the Leaf with 

its stalk, wood 
and fibre. 


A 


d 





For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, ‘ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value ... as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 

“TY.PHOO™ Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 
gallo-tannic acid (vide Lancet”), and contains but a very 


low percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight ary the wrapper, | lb. will 
show an economy in use of Ild. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per lb 

Chemical Analysis, and List 


FREE SAMPLE, of Agents, on application to 


SUMNER'S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Ltd., 12, Castle Street, Birmingham. 








——— 

















“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh i in 1 thé Times 





Forth sake Tobeccal We 
do Eye but die” 
CHARLES 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Miid and Mediam, 


Se az 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Ssilors in Military Hospitele at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terma on application ta 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P56 


Branch of the Imperia! Tobacco Co. (of Creat Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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A TON OF COAL 


AN FOR 2/6. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ENABLE EVERY HOUSE- 
HOLD TO TEST THE SPLENDID ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES OF ‘‘ SELDONITE,” 





AS TWO. 
OF , 
in something like a “sepsation, 


a. introdueti mm of the wonderful chemical compound “ Seldonite,” which 
At this time, when every penny of housekeeping cow ts, “ Seldonite ” proves 
I € ure 0 g an a veritable ble. ing, for Warmth is almost as impoitant as food, 


reat lease ong in 
N 
TO MEMBERS OF COAL GO AS FAR 
ubles the “ life’ of ceal, or, in other words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting 
£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM nN 



































Lad ure now finding that they are able t n kitchen or drawing-room 
TO ENDOW the brightest t, and hottest fires they 1 “> and vet make one scuttleful 
of Al treat +> with’ “Scldonite ” go as far as two ordinary ones, 

A saving such as this is, of course, gre J appr ciated, all the more so beceueea 
servants are pleased when “ Seldonite ” j ed for fires bura clearer, 1 i less 
attention, end there is practically ne a. dust, or 

No watter hor small or large your coal Mii, ‘ou'can effert a wonderful s ing 
by using “ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one um Of coals & moath, jou caa 
casily save from £10 to £15 during the coal fire season, : 

In order to the publica most advantageous opportunity of testing “Seld to”* 
iu their own jromes, the proprictors have decided for a short while to send post 
free the full-size 4s. box (sufficient to treat ons ton of Cos il, Coke, Anthracite, 

| or Slack), with full directions, to all: eders for only 2s, 6d, Orders and remi 
} tances, hewever, nest be sent within the next few days live — will be 
| for arded ( (whilst this offer lasts) for omly i0s., or elev n boxes for 
A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 
MEMORIAL  —s “MOST BEMARKABLE SUCCESS 
| and splendidly economical advant or, and te ly to u ip appt iatioa by 
; cor tant repeat orders 
| Among the meny thousands of delichted users of “Seldonite” are the 
| fclhowing :-— . 2 
TO THOSE | The Viscount Elibank, 
+ who writ “J like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever. and er ere} f further 
WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR, ppty You 7“ certainly make use of anything 1 | said iu iavour of 
Scidunite vish jou every sucecss,” 
} The Lady Swansea, 
| 
+ . : 4 " a a ‘ . . — . . who writ “Why c nl me five more boxes of D hg Il was ; ‘ie 
: N Cove Mi there is a new « onununity of satisfied with the first trial box and think it excclient.” P 
over 10,000 souls employed in munitions, Lucey, Countess of Egmont, 
who have no place of worship in their who writes—“T am quite satisfed with the *Seldoalte.” Piease send me a 
: a > ; j | wr M 
neighbourhood—no school for their chil- | The Dowager Lady Pollen, 
° c 4 ! »>vrite ~T . neans ce y ban s2 t ri € ‘ 
dren. The land is bought and paid for—ihe Poet yy * x" 4 beet ent ticn . 
sum of /7,c00 is needed to build the new Lovisa, Lady Walker, 
. | who writes-—“T shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more bor 
church and a proper school for 1,000 children. | of *Heblanite,’ as Land off my fomliy use'it and find % quite eneciicat. The 
- . ° ° if ‘re bright, and the consumptien of coal considerably tess.” 
ou, who appreciate the need of these 
Will 5 ao 87 . ' | Lady Mary Cayley, 
things so much, subscribe semething quickly who writes—“ Having found "Beldonite ’ very satistactory in Its results, I enclose 


remittance for a further sepply to be sent by return.” 


4 > work « TL : "ec espe ‘ya 
that the work may be begun? We especially Lady Isabel Stewart, 


ask somcone to endow some part of the Church who writes—“ I have been wing * Seldor on my coals for the last three or 
‘ four weeks, amd find a very great improvement The coal lasts well, the fires 
in the name of a friend or relation killed in battle. are perceptibly much warmer, aud when * Seldonite’ was not used I at once 


noticed the dificrem 


The “hurch vill be a National Memorial to The Hon. Mrs. Eric Thesiger, 











those Fallen in the ee Your subscriptions who writes-—** Yon are at periect Mberty to use my pame with regard to pra'sing 
Schiouite.” I am very Pp ssed with it, 

will be promptly acknowledged. Sir Edward Redford, C.B., 
who writes—‘ * Sekionite’ possesses all the advantages it lays claim to and Is 
of very considerable benefit. The preparation pet only economiaes coel, but 
it also cusures an excellent fire, It is, moreover, cleam and gives out more Beas 


in a room than a fire made without * Seldonite. 
Sir Robert Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 


PLEASE SEND who writes—‘T am perfectly satisfied with * Seld te” on 8 find that it is con- 
i nd that coal treated with the preperation 


ducive to cleanliness end economy, a 
burns a bright red and consumes the ceal slowly. 1 lave given some * Seldonite 
this year to my coachman, gardeners, &c., and they are much pleased with it. 


Colonel Fludyer, 








a Contribution or take up a Collection 














° | 62 Warwick Square, who writes-—* 1 tind that when vsing ‘ Selidenite’ not only 
and send it at once to j is there ag “at saving in the amount ef coal used, but also that the « ! 
| with it gives ent twiee as much heat. Ip the kitchen range | tind it s 
| one large s leful of coal per day.” 
| h R J H | rs The Rev. Canon W. F. Pearce, 
e eV. © ® rave ’ Yrebendal Horee, Chiehester, who writes-——“] am more than satisfied with 
| * Sekdonit it is a great economizer, and gives cut wuch more beat than with 
4 M cval alone.” 
All Saints Vicarage, | The Rev. W. J Jobing 
| st Mary'a ¥ rage, Southwar who w we send me eleven more 
COVENTRY, | boxes of * Seldonite.’ J have fo wad it of caccUicut vaiue, and arm using it amoungss 
my parishiourrs.” 
. ‘ on ae . ” * Seldonite ” is easily used, and Is alik itable for f tory, hes pitals, schoels, 
and cross Cheques “The Building Fund Account, | clubs, kitchen, + i. L ' gg to fat. it “7 sna 
, there are BO lumes, It & perfectly health, Indec«t, 1 sows that 
LLOYDS BANK. ew », exeept that the fire burns consistently, wartaly, cosily, Stud aright ly without 
| any attention, 
} : ro take ads wniage of the sp 1 offer mace above, rcaders —_—-= nd — : 
: : . . "7 | tances of 2s. €d. for the fwhsize 4s. box (udicient fe of Coal, Coke, Ane 
Full particulars furnished on request. Wi } tances of 2. fa. for tbe fullsize #3. box (supiciemt fos von ein i 
tters to Scldonite boratozica, Lt OU Vine St , Clerkenwell Row euden, 
earnestly seck the fullest and most complete a Laboratorics, Ltd, 120 \ 
. . . ¢ SPECIAL TERMS to Hospitals, Clubs, Schools, Laundries, Bakeries, Factories, 
investigation of oul need, etc, Agents wanted everywhere, Foreign rights fer sate, eeu 
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Numberless homes, where comfort and even luxury 
abound, are to-day silent and desolate. The fiery blast 
of War has swept over them and the child upon whom 
every care has been lavished is not. In the heart, as 
in the home, there remains but an aching void. 





-—for another hero’s orphan. 


The Childless Home and the Homeless Child, 


LIFE’S BITTER 


A Suggestion : 


Why not ameliorate the contrast by a mutual service? Ease your own sorrow by providing—for “ his ” sake 
You will thereby also ease the sorrow of the child. 


The NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME will gladly act as your intermediary. 
parts of the country, where upwards of 200 children of fallen fighting men have already been received. 


A WORTHY WAR MEMORIAL. 


CONTRASTS. 











The dread blast of War has swept over thousands of 
other homes also. But here it is the father who has 
fallen; in many cases the mother, too, is dead, and the 
children are homeless. The State allowance—averaging 
£9 a year—is an all-too-slender basis for their welfare. 





It has 16 branches in salubrious 





We have 2,400 children in our care. 





You may (1) Send a Memorial Gift, large or small, straight away ; 
(2) Endow a Memorial Ward, or a Cot, in one of the branches for suffering children ; or 
(3) Build a new Cottage Home for our constantly growing family. 
£10 (plus the Government grant) will keep, clothe, and educate a child 
for a year, and train him for a useful career, without the taint of “ charity.” 
Send to-day—marking your gift “War Memorial ’—to 


The Principal (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 


> 


















WwW. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


___ 380 High Steet, Edichengh. _ 





PINCHER MARTIN, 0.D. 


episodes of war in it.” 


make the book so real. 


rin 
vip , : 4 

“ Pincher” joining hie first ship. 
BETTY GRIER. 


“A thoroughly delightful character, as clear-cut and memorable as 
e of those immortal personages from pages of Dickens.” —-EVERY Man, 





Joseph Laing Waugh. 3s. 6d. 


on 
THE DAY OF WRATH. Louis Tracy. 33. 6d. not. 
“ An entrancing romance of the (ireat War,.’’—SCOTSMAN. 
A Book for Ladies. By the author of 


“How to Cook in Casserole Dishes.” 

SALADS, SANDWICHES, AND CHAFING-DiSH RECIPES. 
Marion H. Neil. 48. net. 
Contalning many original recipes that have never before appeared in print. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. Ten vols., cloth, £5 net; half-moro,, 27 10s. net, 

Reprinted in 1915, when many Entirely New Articles were added, 

BEAUTIFUL COLOURED GIFT BOOKS, 


16s. net; per post, 15s. 8d. 
BRITAIN'’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
lilustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN, 
“The volume is a book of rare excellence." SCUTSMAN, 
21s. net; per post, 21s. 84. 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. Robert Chambers, LL.D. 


** Full of charm for every Scot at home and abroad.””"— WEEKLY SCOTSMAN, 
7s. 6d. net; per post, 8s. 1d, 
ADAM BEDE. George Eliot. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
“ The exquisite touch and delicacy both of the humour and the pathos 


I have never seen the like of.”--CHARLES DICKENS. 


7s. 6d, net; per post, 8s, 1 
THE CLOISTER AND 





THE HEARTH. Charles Reade. 
Ulustrated by GURDON BROWNE. 
“ Veritably a literary temptation "’—MaNnciheEsTuR CITY NEWS, 


. net; per post, 6s. 6d. 
LORNA DOONE. R. D. Blackmore. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 
“Truly a charming and lovable volume.”’— GLOBE, 





A Story of the Inner 
Life of the Royal Navy. 
PUNCH says (Nov. sth, 1916, :—* I have read nothing In recent naval literature which is better done than the account 
of this terrific battle (Jutland), with all its catastrophes, its heroisms, and ita triumphs. 
and most warmly commend his book to all who love sailormen and admire the Navy.” 
MORNING POST says :—“ A perfect mixture of romance and realism. . . . 





By “Taffrail.” 3 6 net, *;%* 


. 1 congratulate ‘ Taffrail,’ 


lt is a joyous beok with Leart-stirring 


THE NORTHERN SCOT says :—* You smell the tar and the ofl and the paint ; you inhalo the atmosphere of the 
foc’sle, the ward room, and the ‘ ’orrible den,’ and you hear the swish of the waves and your face is moist witht 
All this in times of peace, with which the first part of the story deals ; but when war breaks out the vividness of the narrative 
* gets you’ at once and holds you tight.” 

LIVERPOOL POST says :—* There are many intimate 
In all his accounts we feel that the ship is a home and t 
buys ‘ Pincher Martin, O.D.’ should buy two copies, otherwise his gift may never be despatched.” 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. 
* With Stevenson’s imaginative powcr, creating an atmosphere that Is convincingly real and a story that never flags, 
Mr, John Foster has written an historical novel of the very best type, which we can unhesitatingly commend.” 


spindrift 


ictures in this wholly delightful book, and it is these which 
he crew a happy family. The donor who 


John Foster. 6s. 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
OLIVER HASTINGS, V.C. Escott Lynn, 65s. 
A brilliant story of the Great War; bristling with interest. 
TEDDY LESTER, Captain of Cricket. John Finnemore, 65s. 
MADGE MOSTYN’S NIECES. L. T. Meade. 5s. 
MOTHER MARY. L.T. Meade. 4s. 
MRS. MANNING'S WARDS. May Baldwin. 4s. 
IRENE TO THE RESCUE. A Story of an English Girl's Fight 
for the Right. May Baldwin. 3s. 6d. 
THE TUCK SHOP GIRL. A School Story of Girl Guides. 
Elsie Oxenham. 33. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCK. A Spirit of Mischief. L. T. Meade, 3s. 6d. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 1s. 6d. net. 


Being the story of the first phase of the great world struggle for Honour, 
Justice, and Truth, told to the boys and girls of the British Empire. 


BOOKS THAT WILL CHARM THE CHILDREN. 


CINDERELLA AT THE ZOO. B. and N. Parker. 
Verses by B. PARKER. Coloured MIlustrations by N. PARKER. 
Children who have revelled in the humorous verses and the fascinating 
pictures of the authors of Funny Bunnies, Tne A's and the K's, &c., have 
&@ great treat in store for them when they get Cinderella at the Zoo. 

Other volumes of the series: 38. Od. net— 


The A’s and the K's. Larder Lodge. Out in the Woods. 
Funny Bunnies, History of the Hoppers. Lays of the Grays. 


BUSTER BROWN AND HIS CHUM TIGE. 
R. F. Outcault. 3s. 6d. net. 


Chambers’s “ Buster brown " Is the only new volume containing drawings 
by R. F, Outcault—the originator of this inimitable series, 


6s. net. 
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Blackie’s Xmas Gift Books. 


NEW STIRRING STORIES BY CAPTAIN F. 8S. BRERETON. 
WITH JOFFRE AT VERDUN. 
A Story of the Western Front. Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. 
3s. 6d. 
ON THE ROAD TO BAGDAD. 


A Story of the British Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia. 
By Captain BRERETON. 6s, 


UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND. 


A Story of the Great War from the Battle of the Aisne. Illus- 
trated by ARCH. WEBB. 3s. 6d. 


WITH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 
A Tale of Cossack Fighting in the Eastern Campaign. Illus- 
trated by WAL PAGET. 6s. 

FRENCH AT THE FRONT. 
A Story of the Great War down to the Battle of the Aisne. 
Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. 3s. 6d. 











By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
ROUNDING UP THE RAIDER. 


A Naval Story of the Great War. Illustrated in Colour and 
in Black-and-White by E. 8. HODGSON. Crown 8vo. 3s, 
THE DISPATCH RIDERS. 
The Adventures of Two British Motor-Cyclists with the 
Belgian Forces. Illustrated by F. GILLETT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges. 3s. 6d. 
By CAPT. CHAS. GILSON. 
A MOTOR-SCOUT IN FLANDERS. 


A Story of the Great War. Illustrated in Colour and in 
Black-and-White by F. GILLETT. 2s. 6d. 
By LT.-COM. TAPRELL DORLING, R.N. 
THE SECRET SUBMARINE. 
A Story of Fighting by Sea and Land. Illustrated by C. M. 
PADDAY. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 6s. 
By Fleet-Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
A NAVAL VENTURE. 


The War Story of an Armoured Cruiser. Illustrated by 
FRANK GILLETY, R.I. Large crown Svo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges. 6s, 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 
7 by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD. 
—— by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 





By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL. 
Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and-White by STANLEY 
DAVIS. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A GIRL AND A CARAVAN. 
The Story of Irma’s Quest in Persia. Illustrated by FRED 
LEIST. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 3s. 6d. 
A GIRL MUNITION WORKER. 
The Story of a Girl’s Work in the Great War. Illustrated by 
J. E. SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK and HONOR APPLETON. 
JOSEPHINE’S HAPPY FAMILY. 
Large 4to. Daintily Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- 
White by HONOR APPLETON. 3s. Gd. net. 
JOSEPHINE AND HER DOLLS. 


By Mrs. H.C. CRADOCK. Dainty Colour Work by HONOR 
APPLETON. 4to, boards. 38. 6d. net. 


By FLORENCE HARRISON. 
TALES IN RHYME AND COLOUR. 


A most Amusing and Fanciful Series of Verses written and 
Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. Large 4to, con- 
taining 24 Coloured Illustrations. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE STORY AND LEGEND LIBRARY. 
STORIES OF RUSSIAN FOLK-LIFE. 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated by WAL 

PAGET. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 

THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 

Handsome Volume of 192 pages with over 120 Illustrations, 
including 40 full-page Pictures in full colour by the best 
artists. Picture boards, cloth backs, 3s. 6d, net ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s, net. 


“BLACKIE and SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.0._ 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


LATEST SUCCESSES. 


The ‘Fortnightly’ History 
of the War. 


By COL. A. M. MURRAY, C.B., M.V.O., 
Author of ‘‘ Imperial Outposts,”’ and Gold Medallist Royal Artillery 


Institution. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 
Volume I., with Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
** Those who desire an expert military appreciation of the war, 

continuous and in abundant detail, will have difficulty in finding 

an English work superior to this.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Colonel Murray is in the eyes of many good judges the soundest 
and best informed of the military experts. This is an extraordi- 
narily able piece of condensed history.’’—Daily News. 

** Even when the war is over, Colonel Murray's book will remain 
a work of unimpaired value.’’—~Star. 


WAR WANDERINGS: 
A RECORD OF WAR AND WAR TRAVEL, 1914-1916. 
By GEORGE RENWICK, Special Correspondent to the Daily 
Chronicle, Author of ** Luxembourg,” *‘ Finland of To-day,” 
&e. With Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
** Singularly varied experiences, his travels taking him into no 
fewer than ten countries.’"’"— T'imes. 
‘* Not many special correspondents have made such a mark in 
the war as Mr. George Renwick.’’—Daily Telegraph. 














THE FLIGHT OF MARIETTE. 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
By GERTRUDE E. M. VAUGHAN, Author of ‘‘ The Woman 
with the Pack,” ‘‘ Foolsmate,” &c., &c. With an Introduc- 
tion by JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
‘*The note of conviction runs through every page, and the 
simple, tender-hearted girl in her trouble grips one’s sympathy. 
The whole brings ruthlessly home the unrealizable desolation of a 
despairing flight across the sea.”"—-The Times. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 
Mr. EDWARD CLODD’S Tremendously Successful Volume of 


MEMORIES. 


Published at 10s, 6d. net, a beautifully produced demy 8vo 
volume, illustrated by Autographed Portraits, and containin; 
Personal Recollections and Letters from such well-known Men anc 
Women as T. H. HUXLEY, HERBERT SPENCER, EDWARD 
FITZGERALD, GEORGE MEREDITH, GEORGE GISSING, 
W. HOLMAN-HUNT, ANDREW LANG, SAMUEL BUTLER, 
MRS. LYNN LINTON, MARY KINGSLEY, and many others. 





IN THE LINE OF BATTLE. 
SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR. 


Edited by WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘‘ Men of the North 
Sea,” ‘* Soldiera’ Stories of the War,” &c. With Illustrations 
from Official Photographs. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 

This volume is a companion to ‘ Soldiers’ Storiea of the War,” 
published last autumn, and, like that volume, comprises the stories 
of soldiers’ experiences actually told by themselves, and corrected 
by them in manuscript in order that the most scrupulous accuracy 
should be secured. 

‘* His name alone is a guarantee of scrupulous literary honesty, 
and a hall-mark for all the stirriug and amazing tales that carry 
its endorsement.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH EDITION OF 
MARTIN RIVAS. 


A NOVEL BY ALBERTO BLEST-GANA, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY MRS. CHARLES 
WHITHAM. 

The author of this remarkable novel was born in Santiago eighty- 
six years ago. He is regarded in Chili as the great national novelist 
of the 19th century, and his distinguished career as a diplomatist 
brought him into close relations with the most representative 
society of the time. ‘* MARTIN RIVAS" is his masterpiece. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London, W.O. 
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Broadway House List. 


(a 


SIR WILLIAM TILDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


(1) Chemical Discovery and Invention inthe 

Twentieth Century. With 160 Plates, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Pp. 500. Large 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
‘This exceeding important book by Prof. Sir WILLIAM TILDEN, 
F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., Se.D., is a semi-popular work, explaining 
in simple and clear language the nature of the work undertaken 
by the chemist in pure chemistry, and its manifold applications 
to industry. 
Part. I. CHEMICAL LABORATORIES OF THE WORLD 
AND THE WORK DONE BY THEM. Laboratories for General 
Teaching for Special Purposes; Apparatus. JI. MODERN 
DISCOVERIES AND THEORIES (10 chaps.). lil. MODERN 
APPLICATIONS (14 chaps.). 1V. MODERN PROGRESS IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (5 chaps.). APPENDIX. INDEX. 


— ——- ———E —— — — 


By CARDINAL MERCTER. 


(2) Manual of Scholastic Philosophy. Author. 
ised Translation by T. L. PARKER, M.A., and 8. A. PARKER, 
O.S.B., M.A.; with Preface by Professor P. COFFEY, of 
Maynooth College. Vol. I.: Cosmology, Psychology, Episto- 
mology (Criteriology), General Metaphysics (Ontology). Por- 
trait and 5 Plates, 699 pp. Svo, 103. 6d. net. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


(3) Belgium, Illustrated by Frank Brang- 
wyn, A.R.A. Written by HUGH STOKES. With 
25 Quarto Woodecut Plates, Head-pieces and Initials, 4to, 
10s. 6d. net, Edition de Luxe (100), £3 3s. 

Dedicated by permission to the KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
£50 on first 1,000 copies, £75 on second, £100 on each further 
1,000 copies will be presented to THE BELGIAN RELIEF 
FUND. 


(4) Germany in Defeat. By COUNT DE SOUZA. 
THIRD VOLUME (Phase III., Part I.) IS READY THIS 
DAY, containing 26 most instructive Battle-Maps. 6s, net. 
New editions of Phases J.-If. are also ready. 

‘Tt is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance 
cannot comr.e with it. Quite extraordinarily exciting and 
lucid, too. It certainly explains things in a way not known 
here. The result is sound and professional.”— English Review. 


(6 With a B.P. Scout in Gallipoli. By the late 
kk. Y. PRIESTMAN, Scoutmaster. With numerous Repro- 
cuctions from the Author's Original Sketches. Foreword by 
SIR R. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B. 6s. net. 

Avery interesting collection of Sketches and Letters descriptive 
of this brilliant young Officer's experiences in 6th Battalion 
of York and Lance. Regt. 


» -——~ - - — 


RUSSIA AT THE DARDANELLES. 


(6) Real Russia at the Cross Reads. by ©. E. 
BECHHOFER. 8vo, Ss. net. ‘A singularly thoughtful and 
slimulating book.’’—Globe. 


(7) French Churches in the War Zone: 
a Sketch in Architectural Evolution. By WILFRID RAN 
DPOLPH, Architect. With 43 Plates and Key Map. 2s. 6d. net. 


(8) Natural Painless Childbirth; and the 


Determination of Sex, By F. SYLVAN, M.D. 
With 24 Plates. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net (post free, Is. 9d.). 


(9) Tolstoi for the Young: Six Sclect Tales translated 
by Mrs. R. 8. TOWNSEND. Six Coloured Plates by M: 
SEVIER. Russian-decorated cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Novel that cannot fail to be widely discussed. 
(01) The Weird Adventures of Professor 
Delapine of the Sorbonne. By G. LINDSAY- 
JOHNSON, M.A., M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S. Gs. 
A most weird book, narrating the extraordinary experiences— 
known to many eminent scientists—of Professor Delapine in 
the supernatural world. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


3y Captain MALCOLM ROSS, Official War Correspondent 
with the New Zealand Forces, and NOEL ROSS. With 
Illustrations. 5s. net. [2nd Impression in the Press. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* It is war correspondence of the very best, 
true, graphic, and far-seeing.”’ 





MR. FORREST REID'S CHARMING NEW STORY. 


THE SPRING SONG. 
3y FORREST REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,” “ At the 
Door of the Gate,” &e. 6s. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ The triumph of Mr. Forrost Reid's 
new book is its presentation of children. A vory exquisite book 
written with rare charm and great art.” 











—— 


By the Author of “ Memories of the Sea.” 


From Sail to Steam. 
NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS, 1878-1905. By Admiral C. @, 
PENROSE FITZGERALD. With numerous Illustrationg. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Field.—* Tt is redolent of the sea and the men who belong 
to it, cheery, bright, and chatty, and it must not be forgotten thas 
the author formed one of that small band of naval reformers whe 
in the ’eighties in spite of strenuous opposition laid the foundation 
of the modern navy whose real worth has been made abundantly 
manifest to-day.” 


The Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. Edited by his 
daughter, the Hon. GEORGINA O'BRIEN. With Portrait. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Irish Times.— The best book of reminiscences, light, racy of 
the soil, and amusing, that we have seen for some time. We 
reached the last page with unfeigned regret.” 


Chapters from My Official Life. 
By Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. Edited 
by E. MacALISTER. With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

Observer.— A wealth of anecdote and portraiture.” 


The Soul and its Story. 
By NORMAN PEARSON, Author of “ Some Problems of 
Existence,” &e. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Irish Times.—‘ We recommend the volume strongly to all 
those who seck pure and lofty recreation for their minds, and an 
escape, even temporary, from the dolours and trivialities of the 
daily press.” 


The Days of Alkibiades. 
By C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. With 
Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, &s. net. 


Arboreal Man. 
By Professor F. WOOD JONES, M.B., D.Se. With 81 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. &s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* An extremely interesting study of what may 
be called man’s arboreal apprenticeship to the life which he enjoys 
to-day.” 


» 
The Migrations of Fish. 
By Professor ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Diroctor of the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 Plates and 
128 Illustrations, Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. not. 
Times.—‘ A scholarly and exhaustive work. ‘ The Migrations 
of Fish’ is a mine of information, and will be of the greatest use to 
all who are engaged in researches into the marine food supply of 
the nation.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W> 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and OIL PAINTINGS, 


= SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 111TH, and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

Vine DRAWINGS, together with Engravings, and some Oil Paintings, comprising 
a splendid series of Drawings, the property of the late George Carrington, Esq., of 
Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks, part of the famous collection formed 
by Mr. Charles Hodges in the early part of the XIXth Century. Also fine original 
Prawings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, lately the property of the artist’s great niece, 
Misa — Wolcot, Etchings by Rembrandt, Engravings by masters of the XVIII[th 
Century, €c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
WN ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
tat on WESAEEDAS, DECEMBER i31u, and two following days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 

Valuable Illuminated and other Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, Oriental 
Drawings and Printed Books, comprising selections from the libraries of the late 
George Carrington, E'sq.,Major R. W. Duff, Sydney Humphries, Esq., and Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, Bt. Productions of the Kelmscott Press,the property of H. F Elkington, 
Keq., and Mrs. Cormelt Price. Books of Shakespearean Interest, many from the 
Library of the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq., the property of Ernest E. Baker, 
Esq., F.S.4. Early Editions of Robert Burns’ Poems, the property of the late Col. 
Robert James Bennett, V.D., J.P. Relics of the Brontes, the property of the late 
Mrs. A. B. Nicholls and of the late J. H. Dixon, Esq. Works on Ornithology, the 
wapety of Major I. Milner. 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Now that the streets are darker, the weather colder, taxis fewer, and 
air-raids more frequent, there is no better way of forgetting the War 


than with a book by the fireside. But make your selection 
care just as you would with a cigar, a wife, or a horse. 


SOLDIER SONGS 


Patrick MacGiil’s new volume of poems. With an Introduction dealing with the songs 
sung by the New Armies. 3s. 6d. net. Anedition de luxe (260 copies) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PUSH 


Patrick MacGill’s“ Classic of War.” 45,000 copies called for in three months. 2s. 6d. net, 


THE RED HORIZON 


Patrick MacGill’s Autobiography of the War. A new popular edition just out com- 
pleting 37,000 copies. 2s. net: 


BINDLE 20,000 copies in 7 weeks 


Herbert Jenkins’ novel. Mr. Herbert Jenkins is a humorist (Punch). Pickwickian 
(Daily News). Delicious (Bystander). Bindle is henceforth our friend (Times). New 
edition, completing 20,000 copies in 7 weeks. 5s. net. 


LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD 


Some Memories of a famous Sportsman, Soldier and Wit by Mrs. Stuart-Menzies. 
With Appreciations by the Earl of Cromer and Lord Beresford. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN MEMORIES 


The Recollections of the famous Madame Novikoff. With an Introduction by Stephen 
Graham. A book about the real Russia by a Slav. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A DOMINIE DISMISSED 


A. S. Neill’s new book dealing with the same characters that appeared in “A 
Dominie’s Log” (Seventh Thousand), one of the successes of 1915. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Way of the Winepress The Russian Arts 


A New Novel by W. Riley, Author of “ Windyridge” |The first book on the subject. By Rosa Newmarcl. 
(115th Thousand). 5s. net. With 30 pages of illustrations, 5s. net. 


The Rose of Glenconnel The Amber Valley 


A First Novel by Mrs. Patrick MacGill. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | Poems by Warwick Chipman. Just out. 3s. 


The Leatherwood God ‘Woman On Her Own 


A really great novel by W. D. Howells which all the critics | « Jraith ” and “The Red Robe.” ‘Three Plays by 


with 


6d. net. 


Bricux. 


are praising. Quite one of the best things of the season | ‘Tyanslated by Mrs. G. B. Shaw, J. B. Fagan, and A. B. 
(Morning Post), A great book this (Outlook). Miall. ss. net. 


) 


My Wife | Forty Years at the Bar 


By Edward Burke. For delightful humour Mr. Burke's 
novel cannot be surpassed (Sphere). 5s. net. 


Songs of Peace | 


“rancis Ledwidge’s new volume of poems, uniform with 





The Recollections of J. HW. Balfour Browne, the 
K.C. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Devonshire House Circle 


ecuuncut 


“Songs of the Fields,” which achicved a notable success | Dealing with the reign of the fifth Duke : nd his Ducihic 8, 
last year. 3s. Od. net. | the famous Georgiana, and their friends. By Mugh Stokes. 


The 








What the Navy Does and How It Does It. 





| Iilustrated. 32s. Od. net. 


Grand Fleet 


ny u, c.| Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder 
Ferraby. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Crown Svo. §s. net. 


ALL HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS Published from 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


A NEW BOOK OF VERSE BY 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 
Crown 8vo. Theophanies 3s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘‘ There is a strong and harmonious beauty in Miss 
Underhill'’s work that sets it apart from other poets.” 


The ‘Necessity of Christ 


By Dr. W.. E. ORCHARD. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—“ A very serious and impressive plea for Orthodox 
Christianity. We greatly recommend this very original book to all 


” 


interested in modern theology. 


The Adornment of the 
Spiritual Marriage 


—THE BOOK OF TRUTH—THE SPARKLING STONE. 
By JAN VAN RUYSBROECK. With an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—‘‘ The renderings read well, and beyond question 
Ruysbroeck repays study and his mysticism is at once exalted and 
informed by strong common-sense.” 


The Kingdom of Heaven 
as Seen by Swedenborg 


By JOHN HOWARD SPALDING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The book shows intimate knowledge of, and 
ardent sympathy with, the subject, and gives what has hitherto been 
lacking, a purview of this wonderful system of theology, at once 
accurate and intelligible to the uninitiated.” 








A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THE 


Political Economy of War 


By F. W. HIRST. Large crown 8vo. 65s, net. 
Brought up to date with Additional Information Concerning War 
Debts of Europe and the Financial Situation Caused by the War. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ The book is by far the ablest and most 
broadly conceived of the growing array of books suggested by the 
financial aspects of the great conflict, and the latest corrections and 
additions bring the book up to date and add greatly to its utility.” 


Egotism in German 
Philosophy 


By Professor SANTAYANA. Sq. demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Written with a brilliancy, subtlety, and 
lively humour that we have learned to look for in Professor Santa- 
yana’s writings.” 





A BOOK FOR 


Shakespeare Plays and 
Pageants 


By Professor 0.L. HATCHER. III. with nearly 200 Pictures and Por- 
traits mostly from contemporary sources. Demy 8vo. 738, 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—‘* Sound in its learning and well indexed as it is, it 
is likely to become a well-established book of reference.” 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
“CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 


English Biography 
By Protessor WALDO H. DUNN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


New Statesman.—‘‘ An exhaustive account of English biographical 
work from tho earliest ages . . . one of the best in the series.” 


ARMENIAN LEGENDS AND POEMS 


Illustrated and Compiled by ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN. Royal 4to. 21s. net. 
With a Preface by LORD BRYCE and a Contribution on Armenia, its Epics, 
‘olk Lore, and Mediaeval Poctry, by ADAM RAFFI. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** The poems are of singular interest by reason of the novelty 
and ys of their images and the deep but simple mode of thought which runs 
u em.”* 
r wr Boyajian gives the profits of this book to the Lord Mayor's Armenian 
und. 








Small demy 8vo. SONS OF CANADA 5s. net. 
Short Studies of Characteristic Canadians. 


Glasgow Herald.—*‘ There is nothing duil about any of these biographical 
sketches. Mr. Bridle x literary verve and the human touch with its 
pecessary concomitant humour.” 


A LOVER OF BOOKS 
Being the Life and Literary Papers of 
LUCY HARRISON By AMYGREENER. 5s. net. (Ready Shortly.) 


Contains portraits, illustrations, some of Miss Harrison's letters and original 
sketches as well as reminiscences by her sister, Lady Macdonell. 








23 Aupine Housz, Beprorp SrrReet, Stranp, W.C. 





—s 


TWENTY YEARS 
AT COURT 


Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 





Illustrated. 


From the correspondence of the Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley, Maid of Honour to 
Queen Victoria during twenty years, 
The Daily Mail says: 
“Mrs. Steuart Erskine has done 


well to rescue Miss Eleanor Stanley's 
entertaining letters.” 


15s. net. 


The Daily News says: 
“Lovers of Court gossip will find 
meen d to entertain them in these 
letters.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Reprinted from The Times with an Introduction by 
VISCOUNT MILNER, 





Is. net. 
From the Introduction: 
“The reader will find himself constantly st 
the centre of the problem.” 


The Morning Post says: 


“In his admirable introduction 
Lord Milner pleads for sober, 
strenuous, conneoted thinking.” 


The Daily Mail says: 


“This remarkable volume, to 
which Lord Milner has contributed 
@ masterly preface.” 


LONDON : NISBET anv CO., LTD. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 











— 





Delay in supplying 
December Number. 








: oo Proprietor of the National Review much 

regrets that, owing to circumstances beyond 
his control, an alteration had to be made in Every 
Copy of the December National Review after printing 
and binding had been completed. Only hand labour 
could be employed, and the process has proved to be 
very slow. It is, therefore, impossible to give any- 
thing like adequate supplies to the bookstall firms 
and wholesale huuses, and the unavoidable delay 
which readers of the National Review are experiencing 
is in no way the fault of any bookselling firm. Every 
effort is being made to complete the distribution 
throughout the United Kingdom by the end of this 
week, 


National Review, 43 Duke St., 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s New Books 
for Xmas Gifts 





THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR 
CARMEN 
By Prosper Mférméez. 


With 80 Cotovrep and other Iniusrrations and Decorations, 
End Papers, and Cover Design. 


By RENE BULL 


In one | handsome volume, boxed, 21s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 copies, signed by the artist, and bound in parchment, 
gilt, 42s. net in box. 


2nd LARGE EDITION. 


THE CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR 
By Yves Gvyor, late French Minister of State, &c. 
Translated by F. APPLEBY HOLT. B.A. LL.B. 6s. net. 


“Tt is a book of monumental industry, as full of knowledge as 
an egg of meat, and with much illuminating thought.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








** M. Dugard has done for the Army of Verdun what Lord Ernest 
Hamilton did for ‘ The First Seven Divisions.’ ”’ 


THE BATTLE OF VERDUN 


By Henry Dvucarp. 
Translated by F. APPLEBY HOLT, B.A., LL.B. 
With 32 Furt-Paae Ittusrrations. 6s. net. 
2nd Large Edition at once called for. 





Srd Large Edition Nearly Exhausted. 4th Edition at Press. 
A New Humorous Book by the Author of “‘ Private Spud-Tamson,” 


THE MIXED DIVISION 
By R. W. CaMPBELL. 6s, 


“Brimming with laughter and fearlessly truthful.” 





The most sumptuous Historical Work ever produced, and a Standard 
and Art Work for every home. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 


A popular, concise, pictorial and authoritative account of each 
nation from the earliest times to the present day. 

Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 
Written by Eminent Historians. In 4 handsome volumes. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. each net, and various leather bindings. 


AN ARTIST IN THE RIVIERA 


Written and Painted by Wattrr Tynpa cz, R.I., 


Author of “ An Artist in Italy,” &¢. With 30 Cotourep Prates. 
Cloth gilt and gilt top, in box, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 100 copies, £2 2s. in box. Bound in parchment, richly gilt, 
each copy numbered and signed. 


BELGIUM THE GLORIOUS 
HER COUNTRY AND HER PEOPLE 


In two handsome volumes, with 18 beautiful Coloured Plates, 
over 1,100 artistic Drawings and Maps. Cloth, richly gilt and 








gilt edges, 10s. per volume, net, and in various leather bindings. 





MEMORIES 


By Lorp REDESDALE. 
In two volumes, Illustrated, 32s. net. 8 large editions sold out; 
9th large edition (consisting of 1,700 copies) nearly exhausted. 
“ One of the best books of the last five years. Lord Redesdale’s 
*‘ Memories’ are not merely interesting; they are indispensable.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
3rd LARGE EDITION. 
“ This remarkable book. A book that will live as France will 
live.” —Daily Telegraph. 


"NEATH VERDUN 


By Maurice GENEVOIX. 6s. net. 

The Times says :—‘‘ This will surely be one of the comparatively 
few war books which contemporaries will read and re-read and hand 
on to posterity. The book is la vérité eraie. There is no fine 
writing in it, and yet it is all finely written.” 








“4 MOST INFORMING AND DELIGHTFUL GIFT BOOK.” 
THE ELEPHANT 


By Acnes HERBERT, 
Author of “ Two Dianas in Somaliland,” “ The Life Story of a 
Lion,” &c. 
In one large handsome volume, cloth, gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and other Illustrations by WINIFRED AUSTEN. 6s. net. 
A delightful biography for readers of all ages, amusing, instructive, 
and irresistibly fascinating. 








« One of the most remarkable books of the war.” —Sunday Times. 
2nd EDITION. 


WITH THE ZIONISTS IN 
GALLIPOLI 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Parrerson, D.S.O., 
Author of “ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo” and “ In the Grip of the 
Nyika.” With Maps. 6s. net. 
“ Racily written and lively with passing sketches of character 
and life under arms—forms a remarkable and valuable contribution 
to the literature of the war.’’—Scotsman. 








“ A book of the most attractive varicty.”—Daily Telegraph. 
2nd EDITION. 


MY TABLECLOTHS 
A FEW REMINISCENCES 
By Mrs. Atec TwEepie. 
With Coloured Plate and 46 IntusrRrations on Art Paper, 16s. net, 


“ All kinds of quaint and curious information about the famous 
is to be found in this chatty book.’’—Globe. 


~ WINNING THE V.C. IN THE _ 
GREAT WAR 


Graphic descriptions based on the official records of the most 
conspicuous acts of heroism in the War. 
With 57 Beautiful Intustrations, handsomely bound—an ideal 
gift book, 5s. 


A SPLENDID PRESENT FOR BOYS. 
DEEDS THAT THRILL THE 


EMPIRE 
With a Foreword by the Earu or Dersy, K.G. 


True Stories of Heroism of the Empire's Soldiers and Sailors in 
the Great War. Written by well-known authors. Volume I. now 
ready. Handsomely bound, with 12 Coloured Plates and 462 
Drawings, 10s. Gd. net; and in leather bindings. a ee 














HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


Good Novels always make acceptable gifts. 


THE LURE OF THE DESERT 


Katuaiyn Ruopes (5th Edition) 
DAMARIS Lucas Matet (2nd Edition) 
THE REEF OF STARS 

H. pe VERE Sracpoo.LE (2nd Edition) 

GIVEN IN MARRIAGE BB. M. Croker (2nd Edition) 

MARY M. E. Brappon (2nd Edition) 
HEARTS AND SWEETHEARTS 

MapaME ALBANESI (2nd Edition) 

SISTER SORROW Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 


A FRIEND INDEED 
FRANKFORT Moore (2nd Edition) 


THE ALTERNATE LIFE Curtis YoRKE 
THE GIRL WHO GOT OUT G. B. Bure 


THE BARS OF IRON By Ersev M. Deter (48th Thousand). 





LILLA, a Part of Her Life 
. BetLoc LownpvEs (3rd Edition) 
THE GIRLS AT HIS BILLET 
Berta Ruck (2nd Edition) 
BINDWEED GABRIELLE VALLINGS (4th Edition) 
THE INHERITANCE UwnaL.Sriveerrap (2nd Ldition) 
BOUNDARY HOUSE Percey Wes.ine (3rd Edition) 
THE DISTAFF DREAMERS Mas. Battie Saunpers 
PERSUASIVE PEGGY 
MaRAVENE Tompson (2nd Edition) 
LOVE AND THE WHIRLWIND 
HELEN ProtTHEROE-LEwis (2nd Edition) 
ESTHER LAWES EpcaR JEPSON (2nd Edition) 
THE MAN WITH THE SQUARE FACE 
Dorotuy Biack 














LONDON: HUTCHINSON & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CONSTABLE 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Introduction by Sir HENRY 
NEWBOLT. 18 Illustrations in Colour by A. D. McCOR- 
MICK. 10s. 6d. net. 


PEACOCK PIE. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. New Edition. 
W. HEATH ROBINSON, 5s. net. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 


Being Notes and Sketches of the Dardanelles Campaign. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 6th printing 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


By SHANE LESLIE. is. net. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


Reminiscences. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Memoirs of Henri de Catt. With an Introduction by 


LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 2ls. net. 
FIGURES of SEVERAL CENTURIES. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


Britain’s Effort. By HENRY D. DAVRAY. 


THE WATER BASBIES. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated in Colour and Black- 
and-White by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS IN WAR TIME. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of “The Task of Social 
Hygiene,” &c. ds. net. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE 
WAR. 





Illustrated by 


4th printing. 


10s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON, Author of “ Problems of 
Power.” 2s. 6d. net. 


“A vigorous and well-written book ’’"—Morning Post. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA, 1907- 
1914. 

A Record of Intrigue. 6s. net. 
A PROFESSION FOR GENTLE- 
WOMEN. 


Being some Reflections on the Philosophy of Housekeeping. 
By Mrs. F. 8. CAREY. 3s. net. 
“Very attractive, humorous, and well written.”"—Spectator. 


NOVELS 


NEW 





PETUNIA. 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


“Certainly cone ci the flowers of the autumn season.” —Puica, 


THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 
By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


“Full of thought, courage and emotional Insight.”"— Netion. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. 
By MARY WEBB. 
‘The Golden Arrow’ is a splendid performance.”—F) 
A SCLSnan OF LIFE. 
3y HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of 
Act ay 


“The character studies are remarkable: still more so are 
depth of the story as a whole."’—Olserrer, 


OUT OF THE HOUSE. 


By M. E. F. IRWIN, Author of “ Come out to Play.” 


STILL LIFE. 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


THE BUFFOON. 
By LOUIS N. WILKINSON. 


“A first novel of extraordinary cleverness.”’ 


THE REAL MOTIVE. 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD, Author of “ The Bent Twig.” 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. 


3y COMING SBY DAWSON, Author of * 


8rd printing. 


eglish Review, 


“The Strongest 


the originality and 


‘The Raft.’ 


Gonstable & Co. Lt. 10 Gvande St.! Londen we. 





“THE IDEA OF 
PUBLIC RIGHT-” 


How can it be translated 
into concrete terms? 


Speaking at Dublin, on Sept. 25th, 1914, the Pros 


MINISTER said :-— 


“ L should like, beyorid this inquiry into causes and motives, to ask your 
attention and that of my fellow-countrymen to the end which, in this war, 
we ought to kee Pp in view. Forty-four years ago, at the thine of the war 
of 1870, Mr. Gladstone used these words, He said: * The greatest 
triumph of our time will be the enthronement of the idea of public right 
as the governing idea of European politics,’ Nearly fifty years have 
passed, Little progress, it secs, has as yet been made towards that 
good and beneficent change, but it seems to me to be now at this moment 
as good a definition as we can have of ovr European policy. The idea 
of public right— what does it mean when translated into concrete terms ? 
Tt means, first and foremost, the elearing of the ground by the definite 
repudiation of militarism as the governing factor in the relation of States, 
and of the future moulding of the Kuroepean world. It means, next, 
that room must be found and kept for the independent. existence and 
the free development ot the smaller nationalitice, cach with a corporate 
consciousness of its own. Belgium, Rolland, Switzerland, the Seandi- 
navian countries, Greece, and the halkan States— they must. be recog- 
nized as having exactly as good a title as thei: more powerful neighbours, 
more powerful in strength and in wealth, to a place in the sun, And 
it means, finally, or ii ought to mean, perhaps, by slowand gradual process, 
the substitution for force, for the clash of competing ambition, for 
groupings and alliances, anda precarious equipoise, of a real Europe an 
partnership based on the rec ognition of equal right, and established and 
enforced by common will. A year ago that would have sounded like a 
Utopian idea. It is probably one that may not, or will not, be realised 
to-day or to-morrow, but if and whea this war is decided in favour of 
the Allies, it will at once come within the range, and before long within 
the grasp, of European statesmanship,”” 


And at the Queen’s Hall, London, 


on August 4th, 1916, the PRIME MINISTER made a similar declaration, 
with the addition of a reference to the extra-European world, 





The Proprietors of “The Nation’ 


are offering 


400 Guineas in Prizes 


FOR ESSAYS on the following 


Questions raised in the above Speeches 


“The Idea of Public Right as the Governing Idea of 
Earopean Politics . . . . how can it be translated 
into concrete terms ?”’ 





The Prizes will be divided as follows :— 


Division 1. Open to all Men and Women in Great Britain 


and Ireland. 


Ist Prize .. oe -- 100 Guineas. 
2nd Prize .. ee -» 50 Guineas. 


Teachers, &c. 
50 Guineas, 


Division 2. For Ministers, 
Ist Prize .. te 
5 Prizes of 10 Guineas each. 
25 Prizes of 2 Guineas each. 


Division 3. Working Men and Women. 
ist Prize .. . 25 Guineas. 
5 Prizes of 5 Guineas each. 


25 Prizes of 2 Guineas each. 


Full particulars of the Competition appearin to-day’s issue of 


“The Nation.” 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining a copy of 
“THE NATION,’ send 64d. in stamps to the Secretary, 
10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, COMPLETING 17,000 CoP IES. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCH As PRE- 
SENTED IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Manual of 
Membership. By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. 204 pp. Paper, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

“The Bishop a. Oxford has done an immense service by endeavouring, in 
his own words, *meet a need which is just now clamorous—the prov ision of 
@ manual of Earecten for the members of the Church of England 

—Church Times. 

“ Admirably adapted to its purpose. Brevity, simplicity of style. boldness 
and clearness in exposition or investigation, freedom from such over-restraint 
as often comes from official caution, frankness in stating the duties of member- 
ship and in suggesting measures of reform, are all marks which will go to 1 L. uke 
the book of service to the average me mber of the Church.’ "—The Challer 








HERE AND THERE IN THE WAR AREA. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., Bishop for 
Northern and Central Europe, Author of ‘‘ Russian Life 
To-day.” With 32 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A stimulating and absorbingly interesting story which ought to be widely 
read. Dr. Bury hes had unique opportunities, and he has used them to the 
best advantage.”—Church Family Newspaper. 

“ His simple, straightforward story makes a natural appeal to the sympathy 
and understanding of the reader.”—The Scoteman. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LETTERS OF RICHARD MEUX BENSON, 


Founder end First Superior of the Society cf St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 





GEORGE CONGREVE, 8.S.J.E., and the Rev. W. H. 
LONGRIDGE, §.8.J.E., with spec ial contributions by the 
BISHOP OF OXFORD, BISHOP HALL, Dr. DARWELL 


STONE, and others. With 3 Portraits. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“The book is a treatury of Love and Truth, golden grain with al! second-rate 
stuff sifted out by a mind that would have no *‘ half-truths.’” 
- ~Church Quarterly Review. 


NEW EDITION JUST PU BLISHE D. 


THE DIVINE RULE OF PRAYER; or, 
CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE LORD'S PR AYER, 
WITH VARIOUS FORMS OF ANALYSIS AND PARA- 
PHRASE. By the late Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A. With a 
Preface by the Rev. G. CONGREVE, M.A. ls. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s. net. 





THIRD E DITION. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. By the 
J. H. BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of 
ls. net. 

“ Full of good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves a wide circu- 
lation.” —The Guardian, 


JUST PU BLISHE D. 


EVERY CHILDS BOOK ABOUT THE 
RCH. By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With 16 Illustra- 
ng Cloth, 2s. net. 
“ Describes the Church and its life as they have been in past ages, with a 
wealth of historical learning and a presentation of such small detail as children 
love.”— Church Times, 


By the Hon. Mrs. GELL, Compiler of ‘* The Cloud of Witness.” 
THE BLESSED COMPANY. _ Daily Links for 


Members of the Church. A Collection of Texts, Prayers, and 
Short Extracts, showing through the Seasons of the Church's 
Year the essential foundations of Church life. Cloth, Is. net. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1917. 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR. Daily Thoughts for all 


who are Serving their Country, whether on Land, or Sea, or 
With a Prefatory Note by the late Field-Marshal EARL 





Most Rev. 
Dublin. 


in Air. 
ROBERTS, K.G. 116 pages. 3d. net; cloth, 7d. net. 
U [pwords of 170, 900 fave been sold a of editions for 1915 and 1916. 
Messrs. MOWBRAY'S’ new list of “ Books for Churchpeople” free on appiieation, 


A. R. MOWBRAY and CO., Ltd., 28 Sh aati Street, Oxford 


Circus, London, W.; and 9 High Street, Oxford. 


Messrs. Sotheran’s West - End House 


is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Vaiued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
nytate 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lo 
WwW E hold a special permit for sending books to neutral countries. 
BOOKS FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent post free on request. 
-_ &F DEEXY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SPEC IAL NOTICE. 

For the convenience of custom *rs the shop will remala open on cach SATURDAY 

during DECEMBER until 6.30 pm. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; 
ommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; 
Editions of Stevenson Neredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kip’ 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, kee —IecT On" 3 Great Boo 


Gayest: ndon, 


11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols.; Complete 
ying, Thackeray, &c. 
hop, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED. —Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
"Beckett, aiken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
rr copies with’ inscriptions. Kntire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By 
M. EMILE MARCO ST. HILAIRE, 
Author of “Memoirs of a Page at the Imperial Court.” 


Translated by 
CONSTANCE DE LA WARR. 6s. net. 





ON FALLING IN 
LOVE and Other Matters 


By ALFRED .TURNER. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ He writes with knowledge, wit and literary grace.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“ Allthe essays are eminently readable and marked by 
delicacy of expression which proceeds from a mind 
well stored with the sonorous language of the poets.” 


—Yorkshire Post. 


“ A delightful book which all will enjoy.” 
—Leadies’ Pictorial. 


LATEST DETECTIVE FICTION 


CLEEK’S GREATEST RIDDLES 
By T. W. HANSHEW, Author of ** The Riddle 
of the Night,” etc. 6s, 
“ As ingenious as ever, and maintain their freshness 
of interest-”—Globe 
“ As a novelists’ detective, one of the heads of his 
profession. '—Times. 

Sherlock Holmes.” 


—To- Day. 


MIDNIGHT AT MEARS HOUSE 
A Detective Story. By HARRISON JEWELL 
HOLT. 6s. 
“This very excellent story.”"—Sunday CWimes. 
“The excitement of the story begins with the first 
chapter.”—Everyman. 


“Cleek is worthy to rank with 


THE RED STAIN 
By ACHMED ABDULLAH. 6s. 
“ This is a real thriller, strength matching strength 
craft matching craft."—Liverpool Courier. 


** An atmosphere of mystery and crime prevails.” 
—The Scotsman, 


BREAKING THE KING ROW 


Or, The Activities of Mr. Freshleigh, German. 
American. By COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN, 
Author of “ Pieces of the Game. 6s. 


THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE 


By ELIZABETH YORK MILLER, Author of 
“Confessions of a Wife.” 6s. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 


MRS. VICTOR RICKARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Light above 
the Cross Roads. 


By the Author of “ Dregs,” “‘ The Story of the Munsters.” 63 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


The Rise of 
Ledgar Dunstan. 


‘“* Extremely fine. . . . In many ways the book reminds one of 
Dostoievsky. Surprising wit, a stream of homely fantasy and 
truly English humour that flows along unceasingly, bearing strange 
and Dickensesque characters.”—Country Life. 

Crown 8vo. 63, 














DR. R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 


The Exploits 
of Danby Croker. 


“Excellent. Full y good entertainment. Judicious readers 
have long since set a mark in their memory against the name of 
Dr. Austin Freeman.”—The Times. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Brought Forward. «. 

R. B. . CUNNINGHAME, GRAHAM. 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 

Europe Unbound. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, postage 5d. 
“ A book of high thinking and bracing inspiration.”— Graphic. 


An Englishman in 
the Russian Ranks. 


By JOHN MORSE, New Popular Edition. Fourth Printing. 
28. 6d. net. 


The Justification of God. 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., of Hackney College. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. Just published. 


Love Letters under Fire. 


By “CAPT. JOHN MERTON.” 5s. net, postage 5d. 


Rip ppling Rhy ymes. 


ott M Author of ‘‘ Horse Sense.” 
weg: Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 
= 
The Cross in Modern Art. 
By the Rev. JOHN LINTON. With 13 Illustrations. 5s. 
net, postage 5d. 


Patsy in 
Willow-Pat Land. 


By ROWLAND R. GIBSON. A story for children. Illus- 
trated by MAUD TINDAL ATKINSON. 3s. 6d. net, postage 
5d. 























(2nd Im- 











Nursery Rhymes 
of London Town. 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated by MACDONALD 
GILL. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


BOOKS OF HUMOROUS DRAWINGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








Burlesques. H. M. BATEMAN. 
Very fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 
Ragamuffins. G. L. STAMPA. 


2s. Gd. net, postage 4d. 


Hunlikely P HEATH ROBINSON. 
2nd Impression. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 
Splinters! LAWSON WOOD. 
Paper Covers, 1s. net, postage 3d. 


REGINALD ARKELL and ALFRED LEETE. 
All the Rumours. 


Verses by ARrkELL, Drawings by LEETE. 
Boards, le. net, postage 3d. 


List of pou Announcements will be sent gratis post foes on cones, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


Just published. 











JOHN LONG'S WINTER NOVELS. 


Six Shillings Each. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR A SOLDIER. 


BREAKING By Nat 
THE RECORD Gould 


The author be’oved of the Soldier, and whose 
sales to date exceed Ten Million copies. 


In handsome Cloth binding, ¢s.; by post, €s, 6d., to 
any address, 


Read this appreciation of Mr. Nat Gould :— 


Miss Beatrice Harraden, one of the Honorary Librarians 
to the Military Hospital, Endell Street, London, writing 
in the November, 1916 issue of the Cornhill Magazine, 
states :—‘‘ We had to invest in any amount o NAT 
GOULD'S sporting stories. In fact, a certain type of man 
would read nothing except NAT GOULD. However ill 
he was, however suffering and broken, the name of NAT 
GOULD would always bring a smile to hisface. Often and 
often I’ve heard the whispered words: ‘A Nat Gould— 
veady for when I’m better.’ ” 


Write the Publishers for full List of Nat Gould's Novels, 
at prices from 6s. to 6d. 


IN THE GRIP 
OF A LIE awn 


A thrilling mystery story from the ne pee of this gifted writer 


IN THE HEYDEY 














MRS. HUGH 
OF YOUTH CLARK 
A new novel of great promise by an untried author. READ IT. 
THE 
J. HAROLD 
PENDULUM CARPENTER 


A fascinating and realistic story of Rome in the days of Tiberius Casar 
by a new y author, 








JOHN LONG, Ltd, Publishers 11. 14, Norris St. , Haymariet, anna. 


een lew, Marston & Co.’s List 


FREDERIC COLEMAN’S LATEST SUCCESS, 


With Cavalry in 1915. 


The British Trooper in the Trench Line. Through the Second 
Battle of Ypres. By FREDERIC COLEMAN, Author of 
‘From Mons to Ypres with French,” of which it is a con- 
tinuation. Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. Detailed 
Prospectus post free. 





The Premier Gift-Book this Season. 


The Amateur Gentleman. 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway," 
&c. 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, handsomely bound 
and boxed. Uniform with the Presentation Editions of ‘* The 
Broad Highway ” and ‘‘ The Money Moon.” 4to, 6} by 9 in 
12s. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus post free. 


A New Great Spy Story by Silas K. Hocking. 


The Beautiful Alien. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. Crown 8vo Cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


Third impression now Selling. 


Jane’s Husband, or Two ina Caravan, 
By SUSAN REDGRAVE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Volume of Topical, Military, and Pictorial Interest. 
A Soldier’s Sketches under Fire, 


By HAROLD HARVEY, of the Royal Fusiliers. Fully 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


By a well-known Critic and Novelist. 
Women in War. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author 
of ‘‘ The Comedy of Catherine the 
Great.” 7s. 6d. net. 


London: 100 Southwark Street. 


A charming work by ths English 
Chaplain at Rome. 


The ck of Silence, 
ThNA &. Rev. CHARLES COUR- 
M.A. Full crown 8vo, 








Edinburgh : 18 Clyde Street, 
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TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS- 
TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book in which every Englishman 
qill find pride and pleasure."*—Patit Matt Gazette. 
* If you want to buy a war book any time between now and Christmas 
for a boy of school age, here is one he will greatly relish.” 
—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


COMPLETION OF THORBUERN’S “BRITISH BIRD 8.” 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 80 Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. In 
Four Volumes. 4to, with Gilt Top. £6 6s. net. 


“A thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate possessors.” 
—Mornine Post. 
* Such a work as thie is a real treasure. This beautiful work is 
assuredly the last word on birds, and bids fair to be a classic of the 
eubject."—Tue SPHERE. 


By SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Micah Clarke : A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion With 10 Illustrations. 
The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots with 25 mlustrations. 
The Stark Munro Letters 
The Captain of the Polestar, and other 
Tales With Frontispiece 


The Fairy Book Series 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 

Those volumes marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, 3s. 6d. net each. 

“ The head of any well-to-do household which has not the complete 
eet of Andrew Lang's fairy books on his nursery shelves is a fitting 
subject for the attention of the Public Prosecutor.” 

—Review or Reviews. 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. THE RED TRUE STORY 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. BOOK. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. *THE ALL SORTS OF 


THE YELLOW FAIRY STORIES BOOK. 
c *THE STRANGE STORY 


BOOK. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. BOOK. 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. THE ANIMAL STORY 


BOOK. 
*THE VIOLETFAIRY BOOK. DOK. 
*THE CRIMSON FAIRY Se ee 
BOOK. 4 - a - ak - me 
. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
a FAIRY *THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
OOK. *THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
a Cae *THE BOOK OF PRINCES 
OK. AND PRINCESSES. 
*THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. onan pa baa oF 
*THE LILAC FAIRY BOOK. HEROES. 
THE BLUEPOETRY BOOK. | *THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. AND HEROES. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 
Works by WILLIAM MORRIS 


Each volume Feap. 8vo, Gilt Top, 
2s. net, cloth, and 38. 6d. net, leather. 

* The type and printing are excellent, and the editions are in every 
way desirable.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
The Life and Death of Jason. The Roots of the Mountains. 
News from Nowhere. oo 
The Pilgrims of Hope, and Plain. 

Chants for Socialists. The Wood Beyond the World. 

Poems by the Way. The Well at the World’s End. 


2 vols. 
The Defence of Guenevere and The Water of the Wondrous 











With Frontispiece. 











other Poems. a s 
A Dream of John Ball, and A Pray .. 
King’s Lesson. The Sundering Flood. 2 vow. 


rris’s (William) Life. 
A Tale of the House of the = Rv ;* W. ope Bane F.B.A. 


Wolfings. With Frontispieces, 2 vols, 





The Story of the Glittering t 





Works by 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


COLLECTED WORKS 


Each volume has a Photogravure Frontispiece and various other 
Illustrations. 


“ The volumes will be desired generations hence by lovers of literature when the 
memory of the Victorian age ts old, just as we covet seventeenth-century quartos 3 
and it is safe to say that in a few years this set will not be easily attainable.” 

—Tus OBSERVER, 


Fo ws ee and paper are excellent, and the publishers deserve our best thanks 
for the beautiful form of the books. The introductions by Miss May Morris are full 
of light intimate touches, which have a singular charm.”—Tug SPECTATOR, 





CHEAPER EDITION OF MORRIS' WORKS 
POETRY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in 11 Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net each volume. 
The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 
The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems. 
The Life and Death of Jason. 
coos by Foal and Love is Enough, or The Freeing of 


The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and The Fall of the Niblungs. 
The Aeneids of Virgil. Done into English Verse. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse. 
The Tale of Beowulf, sometime King of the Folk of the Wedergeats. 
Translated by Writ1amM Morais and A. J. Wyarrt. 
Certain of the Poetical Works may also be had in the following 
Editions :— 
The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Edition, in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. each, sold 
separately. 
Cheap Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Silver Library Edition, With Portrait and Introduction by 
J. W. Mackxait. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. Also in 
Twelve Parts. Bound in grey boards with linen backs. Cr. 8vo. 
Parts 1-8, 10 and 11, 1s, net. Parts 9 and 12, 2s. net. 


Poems by the Way. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROSE WORKS. 
A Dream of John Ball, and A King’s Lesson. 16mo, 2s. net. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. Square crown, 6s. 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Fcap.8vo. Paper covers, Is. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains. Written in Prose and Verse. 8vo, 8s. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain, which has been also called The 
Land of Living Men, or The Acre of the Undying. 5s. net. 

The Sundering Flood: a Romance. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Well at the World's End. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

The Wood Beyond the World. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Story of Grettir the Strong. Translated from the Icelandic by 
Errikr MAGNuUsson and WiLu1AM Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Three Northern Love Stories, and other Tales. Translated from the 
Icelandic by Errikk MaGnisson and Wituiam Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Arts and Crafts Essays by Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by Wittiam Morris. 2s. 6d. net. 


An Address Delivered at the Distribution of Prizes to Students of 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Printed in * The Golden’ Type.) 

Architecture, Industry, and Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lectures delivered in Birmingham 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures delivered on various Occasions 
Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Some Hints on Pattern-Designing: a Lecture delivered at tly 
Working Men's College, London, on 10th December, 1881 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Printed in *‘ The Golden’ Type.) 

The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackarr, F.B.A., M.A, 
LL.D. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other lustre 
tions. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 


AND REFLECTIONS, 1868-1885 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD GZORGE HAMILTON, 
G.C.S.1., P.C.. D.C.L., LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
During his long and distinguished Parliamentary 
career Lord George Hamilton had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of knowing the inner history of the past 
half-century. His Reminiscences form a continuous 
narrative of leading events of the period, interspersed 
with anecdotes of distinguished people and of incidental 

events which have not hitherto come to light. 
10s. 6d. net, 


MY RUSSIAN AND 
TURKISH JOURNALS 


By the Dowager 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


Lady Dufferin’s record of events during the time when 
Lord Dufferin was H.M. Ambassador at Petrograd, 
1879-1881, and Constantinople, 1881-1884. Illustrated 
with portraits and views. 10s. 6d. net, 


DAVID GILL: 


MAN AND ASTRONOMER. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Collected and 
arranged by GEORGE FORBES, F.R:S.__ Illus- 
trated with portraits and views. 12s, net. 


The PAN-GERMAN PLOT UNMASKED 


By ANDRE CHERADAME. Translated by 
LADY FRAZER. With an Introduction by the 
EARL of CROMER. A famous French writer, 
who has for many years made a special study of 
Pan-Germanism, here lays bare the principal 
objects of the plot. With 31 maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


VARIATION, HEREDITY&EVOLUTION 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF. 
By R. H. LOCK, M.A., Sc.D. Revised by 
L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F-R.S. With a Bio- 
graphical Note by BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. LOCK). 4th Edition, With portraits 
and diagrams. 6s. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 5s. net each 
THE WAGES OF VIRTUE cart. P. c. WREN 


A vivid picture of life in the French Foreign Legion. “ This 
really notable novel the best and most original novel 
which Captain Wren has written. The book is excep- 
tionally good reading.”’—Jlanchesiey Guardian. 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL kKatTHLeEN norris 


‘This very human study of a woman's heart tried in the crucible 
of marriage : her problems, her failures, and ultimate triumphs, 
is a vivid comment on the conflict between modern socicty an 
domestic happiness. 


MOOR FIRES FE. H. YOUNG 


“Fresh, vigorous, replete with imagination and charming 
faucies.’’—Dublin Express. 


THE RISING TIDE MARGARET DELAND 
A striking sympathetic story of a charming headstrong girl 
who, in following her resolve to tell the truth on all occasions, 
finds herself “up against’? many of life's conventions and 
shams, 


THE OLD BLOOD FREDERICK 
UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 


GRACE S$. RICHMOND 
HALF A LIE NAPIER OF MAGDALA 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





PALMER 


LADY 





— 


THE FREAKS OF MAYFAIR 


By BE. F. Bexsow, author of “Dodo,” &c. Illustrated FORGE PLAxK 
Crown 8vo, 288 pages, buckram cloth gilt 5s.net. We have a thet author’s 
inimitably amusing style full-length studies of such personages as readers have 
found in his other popular works, and which ability of writing so entertainingly 
has made him a unique place among our best writers of to-day, 


LEGAL AND OTHER LYRICS 


By GEORGE OcTRAM, 15 illustrations reproduced by photogravure fro tr 
by EpMUND J. SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo, buckram, 258 pegee. ba. et cee 








LIFE JOTTINGS 


of an Old Edinburgh Citizen. By Sm Joun H. A. Macpoxarp 
atte gic fob a ), Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. With peated 
a Si ubert von Herkomer’s portrait, and 25 other illastrati i 

gravure. Quarto, 516 pages, buckram, 10s. 6d. ‘Det, aetna 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


Translated from the Italian and edited by Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Manning. 
With 8 illustrations in colour by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, also Mluminations and 
richly decorated boards. Feap. 8yo, 5s. net. 


LAVENGEO 


By GEORGE Borrow. With 12 illustrations in colour by EpMuNp J. SULBIVAN, 
Extra crown 8vo, 620 pages, buckram, 5s. net ; in Persian yapp leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


CORNERS OF GREY OLD GARDENS. A selection of essays expressive of the 

antique” charm of the purest of human pleasures by writers ranging from 
John Gerard in the sixteenth century, to Richard Le Gallienne in the twentieth 
century, with 8 illustrations in colour by MARGARET A. WATERFIELD. 3s. 6d. not, 
A BOOK OFr OLD SUNDIALS. A selection of nearly 350 inscriptions from 
old sundials, with an introductory essay by LAUNCELOT Cross. 8 iliustrationg 
in colour by ATFRED RAWIINGS, and 34 drawings by WARRINGTON Hoce of 
the finest remaining examples of old sundials in this country. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE 
By Ian Hay, Author of “ Pip,” “The Richt Stuff,” &c. With 12 illustrations 
in colour by Lewis BAauMER of Punch, Extra crown Svo, 312 pages, buckram, 


5s. net; in yapp leather, 7s. 6d. net. “it is a Look to chuckle over.”—Sphere. 
The best picture of public sehool life that has ever been written.” —Standard. 


UNIFORM WITH OTHER VOLUMES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER SERIES 
Eminent Artists. 














With illustrations in colour b 


‘ Buekram, 6s. net. 
LIGHTER SIDE OF ENGLISH 


: j FE. By F. Frankfort Afoore. Tlins. by Belcher. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY Lire. By Walter Raymond. ENGLISH CHARACTER. By 
Sub Rosa.” ENGLIsn LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Mary E. Mitford, [k1SHMEN 
ALL. By George A. Birmingham. Tue LIGHTER SIDE oF IRISH LIFE. By 
George A. Birmingham. Intsh LIVE AND CHARACTER, By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


MAKERS OF THE KIRK. A History of the Church in Sc 

By T. RATCLIFTE BARNETT, Author of ‘* Reminiscences of Old Scots Pon with 
24 portraits and reproductions from old engravings. Extra crown 8vo, 520 pages 
buckram, 6s. net. P 





Catalogue of Publications on application to 


T. N. FOULIS, Publisher 


From JAMES CLARKE & 


& Cos New List 


THE PSALMS IN MODERN SPEECH AND RHYTHMICAL 
FORM. By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Language, Literature, and Theology, United Frea 
Church College, Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ The Messages of the 
Psalmists,” ‘* Studies in the Psalms,” “‘Introdaction to the 
Old Testament,” &c. Large crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The translation is done with great skill and suceese, marked dignity, clea 
and accuracy. The Notes too are valaable.”—Glasgow nea doa 
“* Every impartial reader will admit that Dr. McFadyen has done a most vala- 
able piece of work . . . the reader of his translation comes closer than he has 
ever yet done, both to the meaning and the spirit of the Great Hymn Book of 
the world.”—Principal James DENNY. fn the Christiana World. 


RELIGION IN SONG. Studies in the Psalter. By Prot. 
W. G. JORDAN, D.D. (Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada). Large crown 8vo, Cloth boards, gilt. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

It is a fascinating book. Resting on a basis of accurate scholarship, whieh 
is never obtruded, Dr. Jordan interprets the spirit of the Psalter with singular 
felicity. In his skilful hands this ancient hynm-book becomes amazingly TR. 
His volume is eminently wise and hefpful. 


WAR AND IMMORTALITY. sy H. W. MORROW, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Questions Asked and Answered by Uur Lord,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Their object is to strengthen faith, to enlarge and clear the soul's vision, to 
inculcate courage and fortitude, hepe and love, to inspire and sustain. 





IN THE FATHER’S HOUSE. The People’s Prayer and 

Praise. By H. JEFFS, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon Illustra- 
tion,’ *‘ The Art of Exposition,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards, gilt. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jeffs, out of his long experience and wide-reaching knowledge of the services 
and preaching in the Christian Church to-day, makes here many valuable and 
fruitful suggestions for giving to public worship and Christian miuistry its fullest 
effectiveness and influence in the modern world. 





the Fleet at Work. By CECIL ROBERTS. lilustrated Cover. 
Feap. 8vo. Price #8, net. 

“ With such a multiplicity of writings on the Fleet one hesitates to recommend 

any particular volume, but this book will stand high among the pen pictures 

that have been and may be written.”—Liverpool Echo, 





THE JOY BRINGER. A Message for those who Mourn. 
By EMILY RIDGWAY, Author of ‘‘ The Sweet o’ the Year,” 
“The Gate Beautiful,” &c. Tastefully bound in White 
Porcelain and Blue Cloth. Price 1s. net. 

Mrs. Ridgway, with much sympathy an@ understanding, very felicitously lifts 
up the hearts of the sorrowing to great and hopeful thoughts, to a larger and 
truer view of life, in which they may realize that “the Joy-bringer lives and 
loves them more than ever before’ and is bound to them in closer and more 
intimate fellowship of spirit than ever he was on earth. 








JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, B.C, 
Tull Catalogue sent post free on receipt of card, 
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“MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


SEA WARFARE. 











Wriea 


Containing “The Fringes of the Fleet,’ “Tales 
of ‘The Trade,” and “ Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s, net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Fruit - Gathering. Poems by Sir 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tar TmEs.— The mystery and the special quality of them is 
that, being the words of a mystic, they are still poems of the common 
world we know.” 


Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. sy sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE DattLy TreLecRapa.—~ Centains descriptive passages of rare 
vigour and beauty, and is embellished with imagery of a delicate and 
distinctive character.” 





Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. Pot 8vo. 2s.6d.net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


THE QuEEN.—“ Mr. Hardy's work being what it is, it goes without 
saying that this small volume contains vivid and beautiful poems.” 


AMY LOWELL'S NEW WORK. 


Men, Women and Ghosts. py 
AMY LOWELL, Author of “Sword Biades and 
Foppy Sed,” &c. Giobe 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








Benoit Castain. nymarcet prévosr. 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. [Tuesday. 

*,* A vivid, tragic story of a French frontier post in 
the early days of the war, written with great power. 





EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other Stories. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


Tue Trwes.—** Mrs. Wharton’s clear, quick art is everywhere at 
home ... There is ironic comedy, there ts dramatic portraiture, 
there is romantic legend ‘each in its right place and right tone in these 
stories; and the versatile keenness of the imagination projected, 
always ready for fresh flights and desiring new difficulties, is remark- 
able in them all.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
The Wave: An Egyptian Aftermath. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pilot,and other Stories. py narry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 
6s. net. 

TRE SrecTaTOR.—“Mr. Plunket Greene has always been fortunate 
in his accompanists, and the sympathetic pictorial accompaniment 
furnished by Mr. Ford our enhances the charm of his triumphant 
excursion into the realm of romance.” 


The Long Road of Woman’s 
Memory. psy JANE ADDAMS, Author of 
‘*Twenty Years at Hull House,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 
VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture. tnsixvols. ByL. H. BAILEY. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. Vol. IL. 
A—B. Vol. Il., C—E. Vol. IIL, F—K. Vol. IV., 
L—O. Vol. V., P—R. 25s. net each. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


————- 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
Theoretical Chemistry from 
the Standpoint of Avogadro’s 


Rule and Thermo-dynamics. 


By Professor WALTER NERNST, Ph.D. New 
Edition, Revised by H. T. TIZARD, M.A. 8vo. 
15s. net. 





— 











In Far North-East Siberia. py 
I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by L. 
EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Llustra- 
tions. Svo. 8s. 6d. net, 

Tae Grope.—* A most uteresting book which is a real contribution 

to anthropology.” 





Highways and Byways in 


Nottinghamshire. pyJ.8. rirra. with 
Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s.net. [Highways and Byways Series. 





—— 


A History of Music. _ xy sir cuaries 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.Doc., and CECIL 
FORSYTH, Author of “Orchestration.” Llustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. net. 


*,* Deals in a concise and readable form with the whole 
range of the subject from the earliest times to the present 
day. Special chapters deal with such subjects as notation, 
ecale-forms, folk-song, and ancient musical instruments. 


gg en $$$ $$ — 


STEPHEN PAGET'S NEW BOOK 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for 

the Youn People. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “I Wonder,” “ Essays for Boys and 
Girls,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. Gs. not. 





Author of “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


The Christian Doctrine of 


Health. A Handbook on the Relation of 
Bodily to Spiritual and Moral Health, Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 

Tne Times.— The series of books which have come from this 
author give an assurance that anything which she writes will be the 
product of gentine and useful thought, That is certainly the case 
with the present volume,in which the thought is more definitely 
formulated and codified than in any other of her previous books.” 


Church Divisions and Christ- 


ianity. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Passing 
of War,” &c. 8vo. 5s, net. 


The Inner Life. sy rvurus m. Jones, 
A.M., Litt.D., Author of “ Spiritual Reformers,"’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Orthodoxy. by the Rev. 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 


ee 





Social Life in England, 7750- 


1850. ay F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge; Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ee —__—» 








DR. HENRY MAUDSLEY’S NEW WORK, 


cone to Human: Psycho- 


Or 
logical and Social. sy senry 
MAUDSLEY, M.D. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Mechanisms of Character 


Formation. An Introduction to Paycho- 
analysis. By WILLIAM A. WHITE, M.D. Extra 
crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 


Some Outlines of the Religion 


of Experience. A Book for Laymen and 
the Unchurched. By HORACE J. BRIDGES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS are the BEST GIFTS 


Messrs. METHUEN will send their list ef Christmas Books to any applicant. 





The Best Gift of All 
The POEMS of RUDYARD KIPLING 


Barrack Room Ballads The Five Nations 
Departmental Ditties The Seven Seas 
In Cloth (thin paper), gilt top. 4s. 6d. net each volume. 
In limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 5s. net each volume. 
In Buckram, gilt top. 6s. each volume. 
In Cloth, Service Edition. In 8 volumes, 2s. 6d. net each 
volume. 








- The Gift of a Revelation 


RAYMOND; or, LIFE AND DEATH 


By Sir Oliver n Lodge, F.R.S. , Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Fifth Edition. 

This very remarkable and poignant book gives the story of 
Sir Oliver’s soldier son and of the communications which his 
parents have had with him since his death. It is a marvellous 
revelation and full of hope and comfort for those bereft. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge’s book sets the science of psychical 
research definitely upon a new footing.” —T'imes. 

“* The book is a quite literary achievement, more impressive 
than any formal biography, more intensely mov ing than any 


tribute of sorrowing effection in verse or prose.’ 
—Christian Commonwealth. 








Gifts of Great Romance 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





Vendetta. Barabbas. 

The Sorrows of Satan. Boy: A Sketch. 

Cameos. Wormwood. 

The Soul of Lilith, The Mighty Atom. 

God’s Good Man. The Life Everlasting. 

Ardath. The Master-Christian. 

Temporal Power. Holy Orders. 

Thelma. The Romance of Two 
Worlds. 





Gifts of Good Fiction 
THE GUIDING THREAD 


By Beatrice Harraden. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Second Edition, 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS 
By C. N. and A, M. Williamson. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Second Edition, 
SALT AND SAVOUR 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 








A _ Gift of Charm and Insight 
THE VERMILION BOX 


By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. [Third Edition. 
A mirror of English Society. 








A Gift for Londoners 
LONDON REVISITED 


By E, V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour and 16 


in Monotone. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A companion to ‘“ A Wanderer in London.” 








A Companionable Gift 
CLOUD AND SILVER 


By E. V. Lucas. [Fecap. 8vo. 65s. net. [Second Edition, 
Ask to see his other Companionable Books 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. net each. 


The Friendly Town. The Second Post. 

Her Infinite Variety. Loiterer’s Harvest. 

Old Lamps for New. Character and Comedy. 
One Day and Another. Listener’s Lure. 

The Gentlest Art. London Lavender. 





Good Company. Mr. Ingleside. 
Fireside and Sunshine. Over Bemerton’s. 
The Open Road. (5s. net.) Landmarks. 





A_ Gift from Belgium 
THE WRACK OF THE STORM 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRa DE Marros. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


This volume contains all that M. Maeterlinck has written 
gince the outbreak of the war. 








Gifts for Children 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


By Kenneth Grahame. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour. Wide crown 8vo, gilt top. 6s. [Lighth Edition. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Mabel Dearmer. With 8 Lilustrations in Colour, 
Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


"ss Gifts from John Oxenham 
BEES IN AMBER 


Small pott 8vo. Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. Persian yapp 


boxed), 2s. 6d. net. Also with 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
‘cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Over 100 Thousand Sold. 


ALL’S WELL 


Small pott 8vo. ls. net. Persian yapp (boxed), 2s. 6d. net. 
Also with 8 Illustrations in Colour. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[143rd Thousand. 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


Small pott 8vo. Is. net. Leather yepp (boxed), 2s. 6d. net. 
ver 50 Thousand Sold. 

















Gifts of Comfort and Hope 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH 


Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
Small pott 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. Leather yapp 
(boxed), 2s. 6d. net. [Eighteenth Edition. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS 


By Mary W. Tileston. Medium l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Velvet yapp (boxed), 3s. 6d. net. [Twenty-third Edition. 


A Gift for Patriots 
THE VINDICATION OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


By Harold Begbie. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Third Edition. 














METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS 


Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have been sent to the front, and they make the best and most 


cheerful Presents for our soldiers and sailors. 








METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 86 Essex Street, » Strand, London, w. C. 
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